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ABSTRACT 


This thesis examines the impact of the Civil Service 
Reform Act (CSRA) of 1978 on performance evaluation at the 
field activity level. Reviews of both the CSRA and various 
methods of performance appraisal are conducted in order to 
analyze performance evaluation characteristics relative to 
the requirements of the CSRA for performance appraisal. The 
results of this analysis were then compared to specific 
positions within Naval activity comptroller departments to 
demonstrate how the basis for a standardized framework for 
evaluations can be developed for Navy-wide applications. 
Sets of potential critical elements for three specific 
positions were derived based on this framework and an 
example of performance standards for a specific critical 
element was shown. In conclusion this thesis makes several 
recommendations for ensuring that the intent of the CSRA 
requirement for flexibility of performance evaluations is 
maintained while allowing guidance and standardization from 


higher authority. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


A. GENERAL 

A survey of literature on management practices for 
Svaluating productivity and efficiency, conducted by this 
author, indicates that formal appraisal of personnel perfor- 
mance has become a traditional way of life in many areas of 
industry and business. Realization that the achievement of 
Organizational goals is dependent on human resources has 
made evaluation of performance, usually more tolerated than 
accepted, a necessary evil. Studies indicate that the 
practice of formal evaluation of at least managerial personnel 
is almost universal among large firms [Ref. 1]. 

Evaluations play an important and integral role in 
Organization management. They provide the information 
needed by managers to base decisions on pay and promotion, 
they are used in making future plans concerning operations 
and staffing requirements, and they inform management of 
current problems. Performance evaluations can be used as 
a basis for rewards, providing motivation to employees and 
resulting in increased productivity for the organization 
Peel. | 

Although the need for valid and accurate evaluations 
exists [Ref. 3], it may not always be recognized by super- 


visors. In many situations the embarrassment of criticizing 





a subordinate leads to false evaluations, and the refusal 
or inability to spend time on the procedure tends to 
increase inaccuracies [Ref. 4]. An argument, offered by 
Managers in response to the general attitude of some 
companies toward performance evaluation, is for management 
to either abandon the half-hearted attempt or to put forth 
macereduired effort to promote valid evaluations [Ref. 5]. 
Impetus has been added to this argument by Federal court 
rulings on cases on employment opportunities and conditions 
of employment under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and regulations of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
and the Office of Federal Contract Compliance [Ref. 6]. 
Performance ratings for civilian employees of the Federal 
government date back to 1789 and have been required by law 
Since the passage of the Performance Rating Act of 1959 [Ref. 7]. 
According to a 1979 survey of Federal employees conducted 
by the Office of Personnel Management (OPM), formerly the 
Civil Service Commission, the old rating system is not 
regarded as a valid measure of performance [Ref. 8]. Only 
39% of the workforce surveyed stated that pay and promotion 
depend on performance. It would appear that many employees 
Bi@mompenvisors question the purpose of the system [Ref. 9]. 
The performance ratings being questioned are assigned by a 


supervisor, based on his or her subjective opinion. 





itiewGivil service Reform Act of 1978 (CSRA), an attempt 
by lawmakers to introduce reform into the public sector, 
mandates a major revision of the current Federal government 
performance appraisal system to be implemented by October 
of 1981. The new system, which will require a more objective 
evaluation of performance, is part of the reform which will 
attempt to decentralize and delegate personnel management to 
individual agencies and to introduce efficiency, effective- 
ness and productivity into the Federal government. The 
onus is on each individual agency to develop and implement 
a system of performance evaluation that will best suit its 
needs and achieve the desired goals of the reform act [Ref. 10]. 
Within the Department of the Navy (DON), the attempt to 
develop and implement an appraisal system that will provide 
a uniform basis for performance measurement will affect Navy 
field activities in varying degrees, depending on the number, 
type and level of positions filled by civilian employees. 
For the military manager who is required to evaluate several 
types of subordinate employees: other military officers, 
enlisted personnel and civil service (General Schedule and 
Federal Wage System), this author contends that specific 
Standardized guidelines and directives will be required in 
order to make the system work. Lack of standardization, 
from using different evaluation forms or procedures at 


different activities, in this author's opinion, could cause 








Baer ditterence in performance reports for comparative positions 
to be the result of the evaluation system and not due to 
actual performance. 

Already some federal agencies have attempted to implement 
the required performance appraisal systems based on different 
methods of examining and evaluating job performance [Refs. 
11, 12]. One approach to performance appraisal that appears 
to be frequently used by military organizations is the 
objective setting or Management by Objectives (MBO) technique 
[Ref. 13]. Because of the linkage between organization 
goals and individual performance in MBO systems it is par- 
ticularly applicable to appraisal of managerial performance. 
It 1S an approach that is frequently used in the private 


sector for the evaluation of executive employees [Ref. 14]. 


Ee. PROBLEMS 

The higher the job is in the organization the more diffi- 
cult it becomes to define job elements and establish objec- 
tives [Ref. 15]. From the literature it appears that in the 
case of non-Supervisory positions, which generally encompass 
routine tasks, objective evaluations present no major diffi- 
culty to either the public or private sectors. The output 
is usually measurable and the quality of the work is 
apparent. However, when faced with the problem of establish- 
ing goals for supervisory positions and setting meaningful 


performance standards, the task becomes somewhat more 
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difficult. The appraisal of performance has a tendency 

to become more subjective than objective. In commercial 
businesses, the profit motive lends itself to assessing 
achievement, but, in government agencies the results of 
performance are less tangible and achievement is more diffi- 
cult to measure, 

Among the major problems faced by government agencies in 
complying with the CSRA is the development of evaluation 
Systems. The systems must have established critical job 
elements and appropriate performance standards to ensure 
that required objectives are met by supervisory personnel 
in positions that are found in numerous units within the 
organization. What are the critical elements of a position 
that are common to all units? How can these elements be 
used to standardize performance ratings and still retain 
the level of flexibility required to promote the goals of 
the CSRA? The literature indicates that these are the 
questions presently facing agencies and subagencies of the 
Federal government. 

As the responsible office for financial management policy 
Within DON, the Comptroller of the Navy (NAVCOMPT), is also 
the responsible agency for developing and issuing standard 
functional guidelines for use in individual comptroller 
Organizations at field commands [Ref. 16]. As such, NAVCOMPT 


is concerned with the requirements, established by the CSRA, 


ey 








for revision of the existing performance evaluation system 
for civilian financial management personnel [Ref. 17]. The 
duties and responsibilities for positions within each division 
and level of the comptroller organization are well defined 
Within the NAVCOMPT Manual [Ref. 18]. In order to provide 
the standardization required to ensure evaluations are based 
on the same criteria for comparable positions, this thesis 
attempts to show how to determine the critical elements of 
specific positions, as defined by the NAVCOMPT Manual, that 
could be utilized Navy-wide. It also attempts to show how 
performance standards for those elements can be decided upon 
to demonstrate how each field activity can evaluate personnel 


Within these criteria. 


OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE 

The CSRA places a major emphasis on decentralized control 
of personnel management. It provides flexibility to agencies 
in setting standards for their employees for outstanding per- 
formance. However, the performance appraisal systems estab- 
lished must provide information useful in such matters as 
competitive promotions and training [Ref. 19]. The intent 
of this thesis is to demonstrate how critical elements and 
performance standards can be established in order to provide 
an objective basis for performance evaluation of civilian 


Demeonune!, specifically supervisory personnel. 
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mMeeorder to apply the techniques discussed in a 
measonably realistic situation, the scope of this thesis 
Will be limited to three specific positions within the comp- 
meerler department of the typical Navy field activity. 

The similarity of positions in the comptroller department 
between various organizations is typical of many jobs within 
the Federal government structure. A standard evaluation 

for each similar position should be developed in order to 
ensure that employees holding these positions remain on a 
competitive basis. Yet care must be taken in order to allow 
the objectives to be decided upon by the local supervisor 
and subordinate. This thesis will attempt to demonstrate 
how standardized evaluations that allow for flexibility at 


thd field activity can be developed. 


D. METHODOLOGY OF RESEARCH 

This thesis was basically prepared in three stages. The 
first stage consisted of the review of the requirements of the 
CSRA and its impact on performance evaluation in the Federal 
government. A literature search of performance appraisal 
methods was conducted to determine which methods were 
Viable within in the context of the CSRA. Various methods 
of evaluating personnel utilizing these methods were then 
reviewed and discussed herein. Along with each method dis- 
cussed the author includes an informal comparison between 
the method and the criteria for performance appraisal required 


by the CSRA, 


is 





In the second stage, the author attempted to demonstrate 
how the basis for determining standardized criteria for 
evaluation can be developed for Navy-wide application. 

This was accomplished by the collection and survey of informa- 
tion regarding the three positions to be studied in this 
thesis. The author obtained copies of the classification 
standards for the occupational and job series for each 
meemeron.,. Positions descriptions (PD's) for each of the 
positions were then obtained from 10 Navy field activities 

in Order to form a non-statistical sample from which critical 
job elements could eventually be developed. Interviews were 
conducted with the comptroller department and/or Civilian 
Personnel Office at all of the activities surveyed in order 
to determine their present methods of performance evaluation. 

The third stage attempted to show how local activities 
are to establish their own objectives for goal accomplishment 
Within the requirements of the CSRA. The author examines the 
content of the PD's, classification standards and NAVCOMPT 
Manual requirements described in the previous stage. Target 
areas in which performance is critical were determined based 
On the above mentioned examination. From these "critical 
areas'' critical elements, relevant to each position, were 
derived. The author then demonstrated how performance 
Standards could be derived from critical elements. Conclusions 


were then derived based on the analysis described above. 
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Ee THESIS ORGANIZATION 

Chapter I provides a general insight into performance 
evaluation systems as an integral part of organization 
management. It emphasizes the need for the implementation 
of effective performance Measures within the agencies of the 
Federal government for civilian employees. 

Chapter II describes the CSRA of 1978 and its requirements 
for performance evaluations. Chapter III then examines methods 
of performance appraisal and compares major characteristics 
of each system to the CSRA criteria for performance appraisals. 

In Chapter IV the Navy comptroller organizational structure 
at the field level activity is described. Specific middle 
management positions are used to illustrate how critical 
job elements can be established. The chapter discusses the 
use of the requirements and concepts discussed in Chapters II 
moet. to determine critical job elements. The resuits 
of the analysis, along with conclusions and recommendations 
pomeestablishing criteria for any position covered by the 


CSRA will then be presented in Chapter V. 
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meee, CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ACT (CSRA) OF 1978 


A. GENERAL 

The CSRA is an all-encompassing reform which affects 
Wirtually every area of the civil service. This chapter 
describes the major aspects of the Act in general terms and 
then focuses on the performance appraisal requirements in 
detail. The author feels that an overall description of 
the CSRA is necessary to demonstrate the emphasis that the 
Act places on evaluating employee performance. According 
to the many authorities referenced in this thesis, the 
Success of the CSRA is dependent on the development and 
maintenance of the appraisals required, and the acceptance 
of the new appraisal system by civil service employees. 

On October 13, 1978, the CSRA was signed into law by 
President Carter. The CSRA is thought to be the first 
comprehensive reform of the Civil Service regulations which 
Originated under the Pendelton Act in 1883 and replaced the 
Belatically oriented "spoils" system [Ref. 20]. The former 
chairman of the United States (U.S.) Civil+Service Commission 
(CSC) and now present director of the Office of Personnel 
Management (OPM), Alan K. Campbell, states that the law, which 
affects virtually all civil service employees, is designed 
to improve government efficiency and to balance management 


authority with employee protections [Ref. 21]. 
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According to Campbell, the Civil Service reorganization 
addressed three basic problems [Ref. 22]: 


1. Increasing management flexibility and removing 
obstacles to effective management. 


2. Addressing and trying to correct a management 
View that the employee appeal process is biased 
toward employees and an employee view that the 
process 1S management dominated. 

3. Making merit system abuses more difficult. 

Another overall target for correction was to streamline 
the cumbersome system which was so overburdened with regula- 
tions that it was practically impossible to take action on 
unfavorable employee performance [Ref. 23]. 

Along with the CSRA, Congress approved two additional 
reform measures in an attempt to effectively reorganize 
government services. Reorganization Plan No. 1 was imple- 
mented in 1978, and it transferred the leadership and 
enforcement of provisions of the Civil Rights Act affecting 
the Federal government for CSC to the Equal Employment 
Sppoertunity Commission [Ref. 24]. 

Peonsanlzation Plan No. 2, effective January 1979 as 
were most provisions of the CSRA, divided the functions of 
the CSC between two new agencies, OPM and the Merit Services 
Protection Board (MSPB) [Ref. 25]. The purpose for the 
creation of these two agencies was to end the alleged 
conflict between government efficiency and employee rights 


[Ref. 26], both of which were the responsibility of the 


icy 





dual-purpose CSC. Now OPM, under Executive branch 
administration, carries out the personnel functions responsible 
for government efficiency. MSPB, an independent agency, 
investigates alleged personnel abuses and protects the rights 
of federal employees [Refs. 27, 28]. 

The significance of the CSRA reforms is that they 
encourage Federal personnel to be more efficient, effective 
and productive. OPM's overall emphasis, further clarified 
by the reform act, is on greater decentralization of personnel 
management responsibilities. Under the auspices of OPM, many 
agencies have gained greater control of their organizations 
and operate with more flexibility and effectiveness [Ref. 29]. 
feeb actS independent of Executive branch intervention to 
alleviate any conflicts of interests that arise from abuse 
of employee rights and at the same time tries to eliminate 
inefficiencies inherent in the system [Ref. 30]. 

Based on a survey of critiques of the Act by this author, 
at Be that the general consensus of opinion is that 
most of the reforms appear to be predicated on the performance 
evaluation of government service employees. Development and 
Maintenance of adequate criteria for performance evaluation 
as one of the key factors that will determine the success 


of the CSRA [Ref. 31]. 
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Eeeeenew PROVISIONS OF THE CSRA 

Under CSRA management decisions ranging from pay and 
bonus determinations to separations and demotions will be 
based on objective evaluations of performance related 
standards. Since it appears that many of the major reforms 
incorporate the new performance appraisal systems required, 
a brief description of the nine major titles of the CSRA, 
as described in Title 5, U.S. Code, is provided below. All 
material included is from the CSRA and an executive summary 
of the CSRA distributed by civilian personnel offices to 
managers [Ref. 32]. Appendix A contains a list of defini- 
tions of key words frequently used in the text of the CSRA. 

1. Title I Merit System Principles 

Seeruon 10)sot the CSRA states the nine basic merit 

Principles that are to govern all personnel practices in the 
Federal government. The law also defines prohibited practices 
to prevent misuse of merit systems and the required disciplinary 
measures for offenders. 


2. Title II Civil Service Functions; Performance 


Appraisals; Adverse Actions © | 

There are three major concerns under this title. 
Section 203 abolishes the existing government-wide performance 
evaluation system. Agencies are required to set up new 
systems that specify performance requirements and tie person- 
nel actions more closely to each individual employee. This 


section provides for removal, reduction in grade or 


JE, 





reassignment of any employee who continues to have 
unacceptable performance. 

Section 204 redefines adverse actions and specific 
methods for reducing in rank or removing an employee for 
unacceptable performance. It also specifies the procedures 
involved in removing poor past performance evaluations from 
public record after a predetermined period of satisfactory 
performance. 

Section 205 further defines the responsibilities of 
OPM in giving technical assistance to agencies and for 
reviewing performance appraisal systems developed by any 
agency to ensure that they meet the requirements of the CSRA. 
It allows OPM to delegate most personnel authorities to 
Beencies subject to OPM approval. 

& trele Ill Staffing 

This reform changes certain aspects of the system 
for examining, selecting and retaining or transferring 
employees. Under provisions in sections 301 through 306 of 
the new law, first-time managers and supervisors will be 
required to serve a probationary period before their appoint- 
ments become final. In section 307 it provides additional 
benefits for disabled veterans (30% or more) and eliminates 
"veteran's preference" for non-disabled veterans which pre- 
viously gave them an edge over civilian applicants for civil 


Service jobs. 


ZU 





Peerrone sls sets a limit on dual pay (civilian 
and military) for all retired members of uniformed servies. 
The act provides for civil-service information through the 
Uae, Employment Service, a minority recruitment program in 
each agency and a temporary limit on total Executive branch 
employment in sections 310 and 311, respectively. 

4. Title IV Senior Executive Service 

Title IV establishes a Senior Executive Service (SES) 
which will include GS-16 through Executive Level IV or their 
equivalent in the Executive Branch. The SES is structured 
to allow greater flexibility to the Federal government in 
uSing the abilities of top executives productively. 
Sections 405 through 408 base compensation and retention 
On individual and organizational performance, taking into 
account improvements in efficiency, productivity and quality 
of work or service. SES executives may be reassigned to 
other positions within their own agencies, but may not be 
miveluntarily transferred to other agencies. Those removed 
from SES for inadequate performance are guaranteed either 
a GS-15 position (or equivalent) without loss of salary 
Or Can take early retirement. 

5. Title V Merit Pay and Cash Awards 

The new law provides a merit pay system for super- 

visors and managers of grades GS-13 through GS-15 which ties 


merit pay increases to individual and organizational 
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performance and not to length of service. Employees 
Gevered under sections 501 through 504 of this act will 
memuonger receive automatic within grade increases. 
Managers are guaranteed at least 50% of annual comparability 
pay increases authorized other equal white collar employees. 
Agencies are required to develop plans to award 
merit increases, basing their decision on formal appraisal 
Systems approved by OPM. All managers and supervisors in 
grades GS-13 through GS-15 will be brought into the merit 
system no later than October 1, 1981. No employee will 
suffer a salary loss in the conversion to the new system. 
The act also provides both agency and Presidential cash 
awards up to $25,000 for suggestions and accomplishments. 
6. Title VI Research, Demonstration and Other Programs 
Sections 601 through 603 authorize OPM to conduct 
and support personnel management research and to carry out 
up to ten demonstration projects at any one time. It also 
extends the mobility programs authorized by the Inter- 
governmental Personnel Act to include additional types of 
organizations and individuals. The act authorizes all 
Federal agencies to adopt the Merit Systems Standards as 
a personnel requirement for grants to States and local 
governments and abolishes a variety of statutory personnel 


requirements related to grant-in-aid programs. 
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7. Title VII Labor-Management Relations 
Sections 701 through 704 reforms include a number 
of new provisions which are to clarify the roles and responsi- 
bilities of labor organizations and which, modestly, expand 
the scope of collective bargaining, including covering many 
Statutory appeals by the negotiated grievance procedure. 
Employees will have a right to union representation when 
examined by management representatives in investigations 
where the employee reasonably expects disciplinary action 
may result. The General Counsel of the Federal Labor Relations 
Authority may prosecute unfair labor practices. 
8. Title VIII Grade and Pay Retention 
New grade and pay retention provisions, contained in 
section 801, provide for saving grade and pay for employees 
who would lose their grade or salary because of a reduction 
mi rorce Or reclassification action. Employees placed in 
lower grades as a result of these type actions would retain 
their current grade for two years. At the end of the two- 
year period their grade would be reduced; they would retain 
their current rate of pay indefinitely, receiving one half 
of general increases until the pay schedule catches up. 
9. Title IX Miscellaneous 
iimesonroOvislon, comtaining sections 901 through 907, 
includes details for a study on decentralization of govern- 
mental functions, savings provisions and authorization of 


appropriations. Also included are statements on Presidential 
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remaining unaffected except by express provisions and 
reorganization plans. This section sets effective dates 

for provisions of the CSRA. Most provisions became effective 
in January 1979, with others effective in July 1979, and the 
balance becoming effective in October 1980 (veteran's 


preference) and October 1981 (performance appraisals). 


C. PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL REQUIREMENTS 

One of the major prerequisites of the CSRA, contained 
in Title II, section 203, is a complete revision of the 
performance appraisal provisions. Other major sections 
build upon this requirement by basing retention, pay and 
performance awards on the required performance appraisals. 

section 405 of Titie IV requires that the results of 
performance appraisals provide a basis for determining 
retention in the SES and for the SES performance awards. 
Title V, section 501, requires that performance appraisals 
be the basis for determining merit pay adjustments. The 
issues discussed in Title II apply to all civilian Federal 
government employees and other titles are directed toward 
only SES and merit pay employees. 

The former government-wide requirement for performance 
ratings, which was based on a three-category, adjective- 
oriented system (outstanding, satisfactory and unsatisfactory), 
was repealed by.the CSRA. The difficulty involved with 


assigning an employee a rating of other than "satisfactory" 
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Mase been rescinded. The Performance Rating Act of 1950 
Beevided that no employee shall be rated "unsatisfactory" 
on his or her annual performance rating without a 90-day 
written warning and a reasonable opportunity to demonstrate 
Satisfactory performance [Ref. 33]. The new system attempts 
to shorten the time and effort required to evaluate employees 
without affecting the rights of the employee. 

The need for reform of performance appraisals is based 
on the needs described as follows [Ref. 34]: 


1. The old system was not based on perfunctory per- 
formance but on employee traits. 


2. Performance criteria were not objective. 


3. Lack of a relationship between performance and 
mission accomplishment. 


A comparison of performance appraisal requirements under 
the old system and those changed by the CSRA is shown in 
fepeure If-] [Ref. 35]. 

Under the new provisions of the CSRA there is no one 
right system to use in evaluating performance of employees. 
The act permits each agency to develop a system or systems 
which fit its needs. As stated in the CSRA (Title II, 
section 203), each agency shall develop one or more per- 
formance appraisal systems which: 


Imnenovides for periodic appraisals of job performance 
of employees; 


2. Encourages employee participation in establishing 
performance standards; and 
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felses tme results of performance appraisals as 
a basis for training, rewarding, reassigning, 
promoting, reducing in grade, retaining and 
removing employees. 


According to the CSRA the new system should allow the 
meency to: 


1. Establish performance standards which will permit 
the accurate evaluation of job performance on the 
basis of objective criteria related to the job in 
question for each employee or position. 


Z. Communicate to each employee at the beginning of 
each appraisal period the performance standards 
and the critical elements of the position held by 
miceenp loyee, 





3. Evaluate the employee each period on the 
established standards. 


4. Recognize and reward employees whose performance 
SO warrants. 


>. Assist employees in improving unacceptable per- 
formance. 


6. Reassign, reduce in grade, or remove employees 
who continue to have unacceptable performance 
but only after an opportunity to demonstrate 
acceptable performance. 
An additional provision of the CSRA requires an agency 
to remove poor performance reports from an employee's 
records if upon being advised of his or her unacceptable 


performance, the employee's performance becomes acceptable 


and remains acceptable for a period of one year. 


D. SUMMARY 


The component parts of the CSRA are based on merit 
principles that stress the human factor. The merit 


maimeiples call for the efficient and effective use of the 
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Federal workforce. The CSRA attempts to embody this concern 
for human resources by requiring that each individual be 
judged in a fair and equitable manner by a performance 
System that is individually tailored to fit the job he or 
She holds. 

The CSRA requires each agency to develop one or more 
different performance evaluation systems to meet its own 
specific needs. Each job is to have performance standards 
and critical elements formally designated. The development 
af the appropriate systems will be difficult, but even more 
difficult to overcome will be the indifference of civil 
servants, both subordinate and Supervisory personnel, to 
the evaluation process [Ref. 36]. 

While the provisions of the law provide for separate 
Systems for dealing with higher executive levels of civil 
service employees, Merit Pay and SES, the importance of 
evaluation of all civil service employees is stressed. 
There are only approximately 9,000 employees covered by 
the SES and another 72,000 covered under the merit pay 
System [Ref. 37]. The other employees, a majority of which 
are GS-12 and below, also require performance evaluations. 

This thesis 1S primarily concerned with the civilian 
employees that hold supervisory positions in Navy field 
Megivrties., generally in the range of GS-9 through GS-12 
ratings. As previously stated, standardized performance 


ratings should be required to ensure that competitive 
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equality between comparative positions is maintained. 
However, the CSRA requires that performance standards be 

fit individually to each position. The military manager, 
whose primary interest and expertise may not be in the area 
of civilian personnel management, will need simple and easily 
understandable methods of deciding goals and objectives for 
each position that he or she supervises. An understanding 

of the CSRA, outlined earlier, will greatly assist in this 
process. The reader should keep the CSRA requirements in 
mind as Chapter III arrays a variety of performance evalua- 


tion methodologies. 
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IIIf. PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL SYSTEMS 


A. GENERAL 

The new statutory requirements for performance evalua- 
tions under the Civil Service Reform Act (CSRA), pointed 
out in Chapter II, are basic and similar to other modern 
performance appraisal systems. For example, the require- 
Memes, discussed in Chapter II, call for periodic evalua- 
tions based on objective criteria, with the critical elements 
and performance standards for the position held to be 
communicated to the employee prior to the appraisal period. 
This approach underlies many of the approaches covered in 
the professional literature. 

The focus of this thesis is on the establishment of 
these critical elements and performance standards for specific 
positions. The development of objective criteria and methods 
of quantifying levels of performance in a suitable format, 
Simple and easily understood, is necessary to derive the 
desired results. The interest in this chapter is directed 
at how different non-CSRA related appraisal systems measure 
performance. 

To examine all the possible types of performance 
appraisal systems suggested in management literature is 
not the objective nor the intended scope of this thesis. 


However, in this chapter the author does include descriptions 
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of various general categories of performance evaluation 
methods. These are methods that experts in the area of 
personnel evaluation use to classify the evaluation systems 
frequently used in both the public and private sectors 
Meets. 358, 39, 40]. 

These major methods will be discussed with regard to 
their main characteristics, advantages and disadvantages, 
and their applications. The discussions for each method 
Will be based on writings by experts in the area of per- 
formance appraisal methods. Along with each method dis- 
cussed will be an informal comparison, made by this author, 


of the characteristics of the system under discussion and 


the criteria for performance appraisal required by the CSRA. 


See CHARACTERISTICS OF A "GOOD" APPRAISAL SYSTEM 

According to Lazer and Wikstrom [Ref. 41], there is a 
general agreement among performance appraisal proponents 
and critics that there are certain characteristics which 
are the essence of a good appraisal system. Absence of these 
characteristics is generally cited in the criticisms of poor 
Systems. Other sources also mention "essentials" or 
"requirements" which need to- be addressed in the development 
and implementation of appraisal methods [Refs. 42, 43, 44]. 
The rationale behind each of these sets of characteristics 
appears to depend on each author's approach to management, 


behavioral or results-oriented, which could account for the 
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inclusion or deletion of various elements in each source. 
However, the four basic tenets described by Lazer and 
Wikstrom are all included in some manner by the other authors 
cited above. Descriptions of these four characteristics 
are provided below, along with discussions, by the author, 
of how these characteristics fit into the performance 
evaluation requirements of the CSRA that were described in 
detall in Chapter II. 

1. Reliability and Validity 

Reliability refers to the consistency with which the 
appraisal measures anything, including performance levels. 

A system should be reliable in that the evaluation of an 
employee's performance is independent of the person doing 
the appraisal. 

ieerdity applies to the particular uses that are 
required of the system. For example, a system may be relia- 
ble, but, in the case of promotion decisions, it may not be 
valid, failing to include information on the employee's 
potential performance for future jobs. 

Under the CSRA, performance standards are to be 
based on objective, job-related criteria agreed upon by both 
the supervisor and employee. This suggests to this author 
that the measure should be both reliable and consistent 
as required. 

The CSRA requires that new appraisal systems be 


Suitable for filling the many and varied needs and 
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requirements of personnel management. They are to be the 
Baers fOr decisions to train, reward, assign, promote, 
demote, retain and remove employees. The new systems will 
Eads De required to evaluate many facets of a position to 
ensure its validity in making these decisions. There are 
critics who are of the opinion that appraisal systems which 
attempt to achieve multiple results from a single system 
are invalid [Refs. 45, 46]. Attempts to meet all the needs 
which the CSRA desires weaken the performance appraisal 
system. It appears that the current thinking of management 
and the critics cited above is directed toward each system 
being tailored to one particular objective which is being 
sought. 
2. Job Relatedness 

There 1S a general requirement for appraisal 
Systems to accurately measure the employee's performance. 
This in turn requires that the criteria on which judgment 
1s to be made should be relevant and important to the job 
being performed. The criteria by which the performance is 
to be measured should be the result of an analysis of the 
position held. 

Similarly, the CSRA requires the establishment of 
performance standards which will permit the accurate evalua- 
peoneot yoo performance on the basis of objective criteria 


related to the job in question for each employee or position. 
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Se) Standardization 

Performance evaluations are sometimes used as a 
basis for comparing employees who are not always connected 
with the same part of the organization. To ensure con- 
sistency and comparability standardized evaluation forms 
are generally used. Systems that lack standardization are 
Susceptible to bias on the part of the evaluator and 
different interpretations of what performance is being 
judged. 

Standardization is not a requirement under the CSRA. 

Each individual agency is required to establish appraisal 
Systems that fit the general requirements of the CSRA. It 
does not specifically state that appraisal systems within 
agencies should be standardized by position. The fact that 
the CSRA requires that the supervisors communicate at the 
beginning of each appraisal period the performance standards 
for that period and encourages employee participation in 
establishing these standards would indicate to this author 
that, even if a standardized form is used, a certain amount 
of flexihility will be required. 

Peder) cality 

The appraisal system itself should be simple and 

understandable. If the personnel who work with the system 
find it difficult to understand it may not be used properly. 


There are also legal ramifications if the system were to 
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have an adverse impact on employees protected by minority 
Bmenes Or unions. There is potential danger if the system 

is made too simple. If it fails to consider enough charac- 
teristics and traits on which to base judgment of performance 
then it does not serve any valid purpose. 

The basic guidelines prescribed in the CSRA leave 
the design of the system up to the agency, but it specifies 
several required characteristics such as critical elements, 
performance standards and objective criteria. However, the 
number of purposes the systems are required to provide 
information for could make the task of designing a simple 
system a little more complex. 

Other sources, taking a more behavioral-oriented 
approach, also include characteristics of communication and 
participation. There is a comparable feature of the CSRA 
which encourages employee participation in setting objec- 
tives and standards, and periodic briefings on how performance 
Objectives are being attained. 

In general, it appears that the CSRA requirements 
for performance appraisal systems are in keeping with the 
characteristics required for what experts call a "good" 
appraisal system. The fact that the CSRA deliberately 
leaves the details up to individual agencies in order to 
allow them flexibility in suiting their needs puts the onus 


On each agency to develop a "good" system [Ref. 47]. 
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C. METHODS FOR APPRAISING PERFORMANCE 

Authorities surveyed for the material used in this 
Chapter tend to agree that the development of an effective 
performance appraisal system is one of the most difficult 
areas for an organization to manage. Management can 
establish policy and define specific duties and specifica- 
tions for each employee, but pitfalls are encountered in 
mecemering to define "performance," factors to be rated, 
standards or rating scales and in training supervisors in 
proper administration of the systems, 

Judging results of individual performance is seen as 
the link between organizational goals and organizational 
achievement [Ref. 48]. Figure III-1 [Ref. 49] demonstrates 
the attempt made by agency managers to direct individual 
employee performance into organizational goals through 
performance evaluation systems. Organizational goals are 
broken down into various job-related objectives; the results 
they supply can be used to judge adequacy of individual 
performance. 

This section deals with various types of performance 
evaluations generally recommended by experts in the area of 
personnel management and many used by organizations in both 
the public and private sectors. Appendix B contains sample 
formats demonstrating various types of performance appraisal 
systems previously published by The Conference Board, Inc., 


in a book of performance appraisal by Lazer and Wikstrom 
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[Ref. 50]. Samples from other sources will be noted as 
they are described. 

The major categories of performance appraisals discussed 
in management literature are basically the same among 
sources surveyed for use in this thesis. The same names 
Seemused in most cases, and the characteristics and traits 
listed are similar. The differences lie in each author's 
approach and method of classifying evaluation procedures. 
Beeures TIT-2 (Ref. 51] and III-3 [Ref. 52] demonstrate 
these differences. 

Figure III-2 divides methods of performance appraisal 
into two types, the person-oriented approaches and the 
results-oriented approaches. The author, Lopez [Ref. 53], 
defines the person-oriented approaches as systems that assess 
the employee directly, focusing on his or her personal 
traits and style of performance. The results-oriented 
approach emphasizes the performer's end product. 

On the other hand, Lazer and Wikstrom make no such 
distinction between approaches to performance appraisal in 
their evaluation of various methods. Their evaluation is 
based on the frequency with which each method is used in 
the private sector, the premise being that the most success- 
ful systems are the dominant ones in uSe by private enter- 
prise. Figure III-3 is an excerpt from a survey, performed 


by Lazer and Wikstrom [Ref. 54], listing the approaches 
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Middle Management 
(208 companies) 


Number of Percent of 
Companies Companies 
Soyeective setting or MBO 10 530 
Essay (free form) 76 37% 
Ratings 
Conventional or graphic 33 16% 
Behaviorally anchored 17 8% 
Grieical Incident 50) 14% 
Checklists 
Behavioral 23 11% 
ilieait os 11% 
Forced Choice 9 4% 
Rankings or Comparisons 
Straight ranking 16 8% 
Alternation ranking 4 2% 
Forced distribution 28 13% 
Paired Comparison 4 % 


Figure {it-3 
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most frequently used to evaluate performance of middle 
Management personnel. 

Due to the general agreement of experts on charac- 
teristics, advantages and disadvantages, and applications 
of the six methods of performance appraisal included in 
this chapter, specific references will not be made to any 
particular author. The following discussion of performance 
appraisal systems is based on three sources previously 
referenced, Lazer and Wikstrom, McMillian and Doyel, and 
Lopez. 

Included at the end of the description of each performance 
evaluation method is a discussion of the applicability of 
the system to the requirements of the CSRA for performance 
evaluation. This discussion is based solely on this author's 
opinion of the various methods and their suitability to 
the requirements of the CSRA. These discussions refer 
frequently to CSRA requirements for performance evaluation 
faeen from Title II, Section 203, of the CSRA which were 
previously discussed in Chapter II, Section C, of this 
thesis. Specific references are not noted separately but 
are included in the material cited above. 

The methods discussed herein will be presented in order 
of the frequency that they are utilized by companies in the 
Piicame Sector (Figure [I1-3). This ordering 1s the result 


of a survey conducted by Lazer and Wikstrom [Ref. 51]. 
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1. Management-by-Objectives (MBO) 
a. Major Characteristics 

The rationale behind MBO is that performance 
can best be measured by comparing the results of the 
employee's performance with the intended performance. MBO 
stresses the establishment of goals to be reached in a 
certain period of time, and the measurement of performance 
against the expected achievement of those goals. In some 
Mees (Ref, 55], it is described as a four-step process. 
These four steps are outlined below. Figure III-4 contains 
a representation of the cyclical process as described by 
the four steps. 


Step 1. The individual manager and his or her immediate 
Superior confer about the proposed goals. They ultimately 
agree on the goals for the period and break them down 

into a set of objectives that will lead to attainment 

of the desired results. The final set of objectives 
Should be challenging but attainable. 


Step 2. The manager and his or her immediate superior 
confer about the proposed goals. They ultimately agree 
' on the goals and break them down into a set of objectives 
that will lead to attainment of the desired results. 
The final set of objectives should be challenging but 
attainable. 


Step 3. The manager goes to work, doing those things 
necessary to attain the objectives he or she has 
agreed upon, utilizing an established timetable with 
interim milestones to monitor progress. 


Step 4. At the end of the period, the manager's 
performance is appraised on the basis of his or her 
achievements. Consideration is given to the way in 
which he or she worked toward the objectives, as well 
as to whether these were reached. On the basis of the 
period's results, another set of objectives is drafted 
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memetne Next period. Figures B-1 through B-4 of Appendix B 
Show variations of the MBO formats. 


b. Advantages 

The advantages of MBO include the fact that it 
is more objective than most forms of evaluation. It focuses 
On the results and achievements of goals and objectives, not 
On the more subjective characteristics of the person. MBO 
assists in clarifying the requirements of the job in 
question and in setting priorities among objectives. 
Additionally, by periodic review and updating of goals, 
MBO becomes a more flexible system which changes with the 
needs of the organization. 

c. Disadvantages 

Among the several disadvantages of the MBO 
System is the fact that evaluations, which vary depending 
on the position, can lead to false perceptions of inequality 
on the part of other employees. The system is susceptible 
to the use of varying standards to establish performance 
objectives. MBO must be established in conjunction with 
other management planning systems. Failure to establish 
these relationships can lead to the setting of unrealistically 
low goals which ensure the attainment of goals. 

Many companies find the MBO approach difficult to 
oemuemand estaplish properly [Ref. 56]. It 1s very time- 


consuming to administer MBO goal setting which requires 
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extensive training on the part of participating managerial 
personnel. 
d-eeepplications 
The MBO method is primarily recommended for the 
Supervisory and senior level positions which warrant 
individual goal setting. It is also recommended for use in 
programs, that involve incentive awards in the private sector. 
eee pplicabmiaty to the CSRA 
The similarity between characteristics of MBO 
and the requirements for performance appraisal of the CSRA 
have prompted many government agencies to use MBO as an 
approach for developing individual performance standards. 
Its dynamic approach suits the need for flexibility in 
government [Ref. 57]. As previously stated, MBO is more 
applicable to supervisory and higher level tasks, more so 
than positions that are fairly routinized and where per- 
formance is more quantifiable and easily measured. 
2. Free Form, Essay or Open-Ended Approach 
a. Major Characteristics 
This method will be called the free form method, 
in this thesis. It is basically simple and generally has 
little or no format. The supervisor is required to assess 
the employee's overall performance and describe the good and 
bad points in narrative form. There are three principal 


variations of the free form approach, the pure free form 
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must described, the critical incident method and the 
prompted free form. The critical incident method, due to 
Meowide use in business, will be discussed separately. 
The prompted free form is the variation where the narrative 
assessments are written for preselected areas. Appendix B, 
Figures B-5 through B-7, show various examples of how differ- 
ent formats are applied. 
b. Advantages 

Supervisors have a free rein with the free form 
approach. The Semi-structured prompted free form limits 
the writer to some extent, depending on the intricacy of 
the questions; however, it still allows a great deal of 
latitude and flexibility in writing the evaluation. The 
approach does not force supervisors to conform to certain 
attributes which they may feel have no bearing on per- 
formance. It allows supervisors to emphasize those points 
of performance that they feel are pertinent to the job at 
hand. 

c. Disadvantages 

The free form approach tends to be somewhat 
difficult to administer to large groups. The method, which 
is entirely subjective, tends to eliminate the possibility 
for comparison of employees due to varying standards. In 
the area of salary administration and incentive pay this 


method does not provide the necessary ratings. 
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Authorities state that the method, which is 
heavily dependent on the writing skill of the supervisor, 
tends to induce a "halo" effect. The free form method can 
be very time consuming. Some companies have the policy of 
Specifying a particular minimum length with the feeling 
that too short an evaluation cannot encompass total 
performance. 

de applications 

As previously stated free form is not suited 
for salary administration or incentive pay programs. Its 
typical use is in conjunction with other approaches to 
assess promotability and personal characteristics of 
interest but not included in other parts of the evaluation. 
Subject to the writing skills of the immediate supervisor, 
free form is suitable for all levels of employees. 

e. Applicability to the CSRA 

The free form format, in itself, does not appear 
to conform to the requirements of the CSRA. The major 
discrepancy is that the CSRA requires objective criteria 
in order to establish performance standards. The free form 
method is subjective, although the scope of the subjectivity 
can be limited somewhat by the prompted free form format. 
It does possess characteristics that would allow it, in 
conjunction with another approach, to provide information 


for purposes of employee development and promotions. 
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Be Ratings 

At one time the use of numerical rating systems 
was the primary method of evaluating employees. This 
conventional rating system used rating scales to measure 
to what degree an employee possessed various traits or 
Characteristics. Conventional rating systems are now 
ranked below MBO and free form approaches in use according 
to a survey by Lazer and Wikstrom [Ref. 58]. Among the 
Several sources surveyed by this author there are at least 
three types of rating systems used today, the conventional 
System already discussed, the performance-based ("behaviorally 
anchored") rating scale and the responsibility rating system. 

a. Major Characteristics 

(1) The conventional rating system consists of 
job elements or factors and scales divided into steps, usually 
between five and nine steps. The rater then attempts to 
assess subordinates' performance by indicating the degree 
to which the subordinate accomplishes or possesses each 
mactor. 

(2) The performance-based rating scale requires 
that the performance level for each position covered is 
defined in terms of the work task itself. Scale values are 
determined through research for each factor of the position 
included. Appendix B, Figure B-8 [Ref. 59], contains an 


example of a performance description used for performance-based 
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rating scales. Figure B-9 of Appendix B illustrates a 
different type of performance-based rating scale. Some 
experts recommend that this approach incorporate the 
"critical incident'' method to determine which aspects of 
job behavior are most important to measure. 

(3) The responsibility rating appraisal method 
requires that position descriptions for each position 
include all major responsibilities and standards of 
performance. Supervisors and employees annually review the 
position descriptions and set standards as needed. Periodic 
reviews are scheduled. The employee is rated on the 
responsibilities defined in the position description. The 
responsibilities are used as factors on the rating forms 
and anticipated achievement levels are recorded for com- 
parison with actual performance. The rating scale is usually 
on an "outstanding-superior-average" basis and comments 
are to be included free form at the end of the evaluation. 
Appendix B, Figures B-10 through B-18 contain some exmaples 
of cOnventional and responsibility rating appraisal systems. 

b. Advantages 

(1) The conventional rating system's main 
advantage 1S in its Simplicity. The format is easily 
maderstood and easy to administer. I[t is particularly 
advantageous when a large number of employees are to be 


evaluated in a short period of time. 
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(2) The performance-based rating scale consumes 
a great deal of time and effort for the initial development; 
mewever in general, this is thought to be a. benefit to the 
System because the users of the scale are apt to be better 
acquainted with its use and more deeply committed to 
ensuring that evaluations are accurate. The performance- 
based rating scale tends to eliminate a good deal of the 
bias normally associated with rating scales. With stated 
measures of performance levels in the scales, the super- 
Visor grades an employee's performance so that it can be 
translated into adjectives such as outstanding or superior 
work. The scales tend to eliminate the differences between 
different supervisors' perceptions of what a rating such 
me OUCStanding means by forcing them to use established 
Beales , 

je imecrne Tespensibility rating appraisal 
method the rating factors are part of the individual job 
description, but the rating scales are the same for all 
employees. Again, as with the performance-based rating 
system the initial development of the system consumes time 
and effort. However, an established system requires nothing 
more than incremental changes and occasional updating. 

c. Disadvantages 

(1) One of the major problems with the conven- 

PomaleGating scale is vagueness. The factors are not 


suitably defined and their interpretaticn is left open to 
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the supervisors. This introduces bias and decreases the 
comparability between employees. The scales, also, may not 
be made clear. The supervisor then sets his or her own 
point of reference and again the bias is increased and 
comparisons between employees are not accurate. 

(Z) Another drawback is the “halo” effect. 
Supervisors tend to let the rating on one factor influence 
all other job factors. In other words, the evaluation makes 
it look like the employee is either good at every aspect of 
his or her job or poor at ail aspects. Another problem 
that originates with the supervisor administering the 
evaluations is that they tend to group employees so close 
mmethner in the ratings that it is difficult to differentiate 
between the good and bad performers. They do not allow for 
a spread so that performance can be distinguished. This 
also may be the fault of the scale; if not enough steps 
are included the performance evaluations for all employees 
would be so close together that no distinction in performance 
could be made. 

(3) The main disadvantage of the responsibility 
rating scales comes from the fact that it is based on the 
position description for each position. Although two jobs 
are Similar, the position descriptions may be quite different. 
For example, two secretarial positions would basically have 


the same position descriptions even if they were located in 
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different departments in the same organization. If the 

nature of the operations in each office required each 

secretary to perform factors not included in the basic 

position description, each individual's position description 

would have to be altered to include the new factor. 
aeeespplications 

(1) The conventional rating scale is generally 
used in organiZations where there are numerous lower level 
employees to be evaluated. Pay and promotion are not 
usually based on this appraisal method; however, poor 
performance records can hinder advancement and step pay 
increases, 

(2) The performance-based rating system is most 
readily applied in situations where there are a large number 
of employees in a specific job. It is then feasible to 
establish clearly defined performance levels. 

(3) The responsibility rating method is most 
useful in organizations Where each job is described by a 
well-written detailed position description. It is also 
appropriate in situations where employees hold the same 
position in which duties are largely repetitive. The system 
Gamebe Used Lom Day administration, but since it applies 
to the current job held, it is not necessarily acceptable 


for use in promotion decisions, 
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eee pplicability to the CSRA 

(1) The conventional rating scales do not 
specify the critical elements and performance standards for 
each individual position as required by the CSRA. The 
standardized format does not appear to eliminate the 
Subjective opinion of the supervisor that is called for 
in the CSRA under objective performance measures. 

(2) The performance-based rating system appears 
pommeet moSt of the criteria of the CSRA. It specifies 
critical elements and objective measures of performance. 

It is also tailored to each individual position. Like 

the other systems it does not appear to cover all the areas 
required by the CSRA. Performance-based rating scales apply 
to current performance and therefore are not valid for 
decisions concerning promotions. 

(ym ihe sesponsibility rating method is com- 
paratively the same as the performance-based rating scales. 
It meets most of the requirements of the CSRA, but is appli- 
Gable only to decisions concerning current performance. 

weeecricreal incidents 
a. Major Characteristics 

The critical incident method 1S, as already 
discussed, one of several essay or free form approaches to 
performance evaluation. It involves a continuing review of 


performance in order to assess the employee's handling of 
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memeaim incidents, called critical incidents, due to their 
relative importance to the job. Performance is given either 
a good or bad rating based on how the employee handles these 
particular incidents. The person doing the rating uses a 
basic essay method of describing the employee's performance. 
mie narrative must be concisely written, giving a clear 
indication of whether the performance in the incident can 
be termed either good or bad; no middle-of-the-road explanation 
1s acceptable. In many organizations, the supervisor just 
maintains a log with a record of any critical incidents that 
occur during the period so that they may be taken into con- 
Sideration for writing the annual evaluation. 
b. Advantages 

The critical incident method tends to eliminate 
the vagueness characteristic of some essay type appraisal 
systems. It gives the individual writing the evaluation 
various points to focus the narrative on and ensures that 
performance throughout the period is recorded, not just the 
performance in the last month prior to evaluation. 

c. Disadvantages 

The disadvantages of the critical incident method 
are the same as those of most essay formats. It is time- 
consuming, biased by the subjective opinion of the super- 
visor, and tends to depend on his or her writing ability. 
Many managers tend to forget to maintain their records or 


logs accurately due to time pressures. By clearly defining 
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Specific incidents, the evaluation could tend to focus on 
bad performance. Bad performance and mistakes are often 
more noticeable than continued good performance. 
d. Applications 
AS with the free form or essay methods, critical 
incident reporting is not suitable for salary administration 
Seeanecentive pay programs. It is suitable for all levels of 
smployees. 
e. Applicability to the CSRA 
The critical incident method does not appear 
to meet the requirements of the CSRA. While it does 
establish critical job elements that must be monitored, it 
fails to use objective measures of performance. Instead it 
relies on the subjective opinion of the supervisor to deter- 
mine if the performance in question is considered good or 
bad. 
5. Checklists 
iia or Characteristics 
The checklist method also has three variations. 
The basic form of all the checklist approaches is to rate 
performance on various traits, behaviors and characteristics 
that are included aE checklist. The three methods are 
the simple checklist, the weighted checklist and the forced 
fisurtoucton checklist. To use the forms the person 
appraising performance simply checks off those items that 


apply to the individual being evaluated, except in the forced 
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checklist where the item that most closely describes the 
employee's performance has to be chosen from a group of 
several items that could apply. 

The main difference in the various checklist 
approaches is in how the lists are developed. The simple 
checklist just lists all those elements deemed critical to 
the position the employee holds. The weighted checklist is 
a more difficult approach. An individual familiar with each 
position must develop weights to be applied to the critical 
elements in the checklists. The weights are based on the 
priority of the traits listed relative to the job being per- 
formed. The weights basically serve to distinguish the more 
important requirements from requirements that should be 
included for informational purposes but are not necessarily 
as important to job performance. 

The forced-choice checklist forces the appraiser 
to choose the item that is either the most descriptive or 
least descriptive of the employee performance. As with the 
weighted checklist, this approach must be developed by 
persons familiar with each job to which the system applies. 
The design of the system is complex, but the resultant pro- 
duct is simple to use as are all checklist approaches. 
Figures B-19 and B-20 of Appendix B contain examples of the 


checklist format. 
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b. Advantages 

All the checklist approaches are simple to use. 
The "halo" effect is minimized because there are no degrees 
of variance. The employee either possesses a particular 
trait or he does not. Bias is essentially eliminated because 
all employees are evaluated on the same scale, using the same 
form. The items on the checklists are also not narrowly 
defined and allow interpretation by the administering 
BUpETrVisor. 

c. Disadvantages 

In most cases the traits listed are general and 
do not relate to any specific job. It requires a large 
amount of time and effort to develop different checklists 
for each individual position or group of jobs. The raters 
can also introduce their own standards into the method thus 
making it unreliable for comparative purposes. Many of the 
checklists developed also tend to emphasize personal charac- 
teristics of the individuals and not their job performance. 

Both the weighted checklist and forced-choice 
checklist require extensive knowledge in the area of statis- 
tics to develop appropriate weights and indexes to scale 
the traits listed. In most cases, consultants and management 
experts are required. The fact that final scoring techniques 
are not revealed to the supervisors writing the appraisal, 
but are arrived at by either computer or trained personnel, 


sometimes lessens the cooperation required for the success 
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@t the system because the supervisors may feel that the end 
meeauct does not reflect their initial evaluation. 
deeApplications 
This method is best applicable in lower level 
Meert1ons where it 1S unrealistic or impractical to set 
performance standards. The jobs concerned are not necessarily 
memtinized and/or there is difficulty in obtaining quantita- 
tive measures of performance. 
e. Applicability to the CSRA 
While the checklist approaches tend to focus on 
critical job elements as required by the CSRA to some degree, 
they do not include performance standards for the employees 
to meet. They do not appear, in some cases, tO possess 
the desired flexibility and there is no interaction between 
the employee and his immediate Supervisor in setting the 
objectives to be followed during the evaluation period. 
6. Ranking Techniques 
a. Major Characteristics 
Most employers usually tend to compare or rank 
their employees against each other either formally or in- 
formally. Formal ranking techniques do not allow any two 
employees to receive the same rating as do other evaluation 
systems. Comparisons are made based on either an overall 
evaluation of an individual's performance or on different 
characteristics and critical elements included in the 


evaluation. The ranking does not indicate the performance 
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level of the employees concerned; it basically gives a 
relative comparison of their standings against each other. 
There are two approaches normally used in ranking employees. 
The straight ranking system basically takes the whole group 
of employees and places them in rank order. The alternation 
approach is based on the premise that it is easier to 
identify extremes than differentiate between marginally 
different employees. In this method the evaluator chooses 
the best performer, then the worst performer, then goes back 
and chooses the next best and next worst and so on. A 
sample of alternation ranking procedures is provided in 
Appendix B, Figure B-21. 
b. Advantages 
These systems tend to group employees in 
categories of best, average and worst employees. This 
appeals to some managers who desire to know who they can 
work with and develop more fully. 
c. Disadvantages 
These systems provide no information about 
the employees such as how they perform, their respective 
jobs, what aspects of the job are the poor performers fail- 
ing in, and they give no information on what was the expected 
performance. 
d. Applications 
The most viable application for this method is 


in an organization that uses a pay-for-performance salary 
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administration. [It is undesirable in other situations 
because it cannot be used for any purpose other than identi- 
fying the best, worst and average employees. It is not 
effective when a small number of employees are involved. 

e. Applicability to the CSRA 

This system does not meet the requirements 
of the CSRA due to the fact that it reveals no information 
On individual performance. 

There are numerous other methods of performance 
evaluation available that are variations of the systems 
previously outlined, some with modifications that may make 
them somewhat unique. The methods presented here provide 
the basic background and information needed to understand 
what purpose each type of system serves. A summary of the 
characteristics of each method and its applicability to 
requirements of the CSRA, as discussed by this author, is 


provided in Figure III-5. 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The requirements of the CSRA imply that evaluation 
systems are to encompass all situations likely to occur in 
personnel administration that could require an evaluation 
of performance. The information resulting from the evalua- 
tion will have to produce data for two types of decisions 


feet. 60]: 
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SUMMARY OF CSRA/EVALUATION METHOD COMPARISON 
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1. Those in which the employee's performance is 
compared to the standards set for the 
position. 


2. Those in which comparisons must be made among 
Individuals. 


The requirements of the CSRA do not, in themselves, limit 
the number of evaluation systems that can be utilized to 
cover the needs of each position. Most evaluation methods 
used are generally a combination of several types to allow 
both a standardized, objective assessment of employee 
performance and the supervisor's assessment of the reasons 
for the individual's success or failure in the job. These 
performance evaluation systems are custom-built so to speak 
by combining several of the methods outlined earlier into 
What 1s commonly termed the "multi-method" approach [Ref. 61]. 

The multi-method approach is typically applied when no 
Single procedure can produce valid and reliable data to serve 
all the purposes management requires of its performance 
evaluation system. It is used when no single procedure is 
applicable to every individual position within the group 
being evaluated. This approach can combine two, three or 
four methods in order to tailor the evaluation system to 
Per eme characteristics of the organization in which it is 
to be applied. Again, simplicity should be kept in mind to 
ensure correct use of the system and minimal error. 

Although use of the correct performance appraisal method 


for each job eliminates the unreliable and invalid aspects 
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of performance appraisals, there are other pitfalls which 
snould be noted in order to avoid error [Ref. 62]. 

All terms used in the evaluation should be clearly 
defined to eliminate the different interpretations that 
supervisors could use. To some supervisors the term per- 
formance could denote "results," while to others it may 
mean "effort expended.'' Another distinction that must be 
Meae is Whether it is "progress" or "proficiency" which is 
to be rated. 

Other areas to be careful of have already been 
mentioned such as the job-relatedness of the factors 
being evaluated and ensuring that each job is accorded a 
Separate set of factors that describe it fully. These items 
are important to note because the development of a good 
performance evaluation system requires the time and attention 
of many people. All the time spent could result in wasted 
effort if the end product does not fill the required needs. 

According to all the literature surveyed by this author, 
Virtually all organizations should use separate performance 
appraisal forms for management personnel and other employees. 
The upper level evaluations are required to be more concise 
and contain more information than those for lower level 
workers. These systems should entail not only evaluations 
On current job performance, but additional information in 


Other areas such as leadership, organizational and planning 
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Skills and assessments of potential strengths and weak- 
nesses relevant to promotion decisions. 

Under the CSRA the different levels of workers are 
separated by the service designations given to the upper 
and mid-range managers by the SES and Merit Pay Systems 
as discussed in Chapter II. The performance systems covering 
all employees not covered under these two plans should be 
divided into two separate categories, one covering the 
lower level employees, GS-9's and below, and one covering 
Supervisory personnel not covered under Merit Pay, the GS-10 
through GS-12's. These positions are held by personnel 
who are, for the most part, potentially promotable to the 
upper ranks. They are also a very important link in the 
organization structure for any agency. These positions 
bridge the gap between the workers and the planners. 

Peeim, tne intent of this thesis 1S to apply the 
performance evaluations concepts previously discussed in 
order to demonstrate what type of evaluation is required 
to adequately evaluate these middle positions. Chapter IV 
Will now do this through the use of three job areas of field 


comptroller departments. 
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IV. THE NAVY COMPTROLLER ORGANIZATION 


m. GENERAL 

Maetie tirst Stage of this thesis the author has 
reviewed both the requirements of the Civil Service Reform 
Pee (CSRA) of 1978 for performance appraisal and the various 
methods of evaluating personnel. Now, in the second stage, 
the author attempts to demonstrate how the basis for 
Standardized criteria for evaluation can be developed for 
Navy-wide application to fit specific job needs of the 
Comptroller of the Navy (NAVCOMPT). 

The author begins this chapter by establishing the 
relationship between the internal policy requirements of 
NAVCOMPT and the comptroller of a field level activity. The 
chapter then demonstrates how the impact of the CSRA, 
established in Chapter II, can be dealt with utilizing 
established guidelines of the Navy Comptroller Manual 
(NAVCOMPT Manual) and requirements and policy of the local 


activity. 


B. THE NAVY COMPTROLLER ORGANIZATION 

Passage of the CSRA has affected virtually all Federal 
government agencies. As previously discussed in Chapter II, 
the one section of the CSRA that has implications on prac- 
tically all Federal government employees is the section on 


Demtormiamce appraisal that covers all non-Senior Executive 
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service (SES) employees [Ref. 63]. Figure IV-1l [Ref. 64] 
depicts the impact of CSRA provisions for performance 
appraisal on the continuum of performance elements that 
constitute the whole of an agency's mission. 

A brief summary of the establishment of the comptroller 
function, from research by James E. Pledger [Ref. 65], is 
used to introduce the organization structure to be examined 
in this chapter. 

The office of NAVCOMPT was established on June 1, 1950, 
by the Secretary of the Navy (SECNAV). This action marked 
the formal implementation of Title IV of the National 
Security Act Amendments of 1949 within the Navy, a law which 
was enacted to promote uniform budgetary and fiscal procedures 
throughout the Department of Defense (DOD). Prior to this 
the initial functions of comptrollership in the Navy were 
treated as collateral duties rather than as formal staff 
positions. 

Within the Department of the Navy (DON) NAVCOMPT is the 
responsible office for financial management policy. NAVCOMPT 
is also the responsible agency for developing and issuing 
Standard functional guidelines for field comptrollers who 
are periodically reviewed to ensure that they are providing 
comprehensive services to their respective commands [Ref. 66]. 

NAVCOMPT provides professional guidance and direction 
for financial management functions throughout DON. Authority 


and responsibility, designated by law and from the Secretary 
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of the Navy (SECNAV), are exercised through established 
command channels. Overal guidance and direction are provided 
through the NAVCOMPT Manual, related naval handbooks, and 
NAVCOMPT instructions and notices [Ref. 67]. 

The NAVCOMPT organization is continually assessing policy 
and procedures to ensure that its mission is being carried 
out effectively. As a result of this review procedure, the 
major interaction between NAVCOMPT and field organizations 
1s in the form of written NAVCOMPT instructions and/or 
notices which alter existing procedure. Alterations range 
from smal] items which "fine tune" to major modifications 
that require extensive change [Ref. 68]. 

The duties and responsibilities for each division and 
level of the comptroller are well defined within the NAVCOMPT 
Manual as depicted in Figure IV-2. The manual further 
specifies actions for which field activities are responsible. 
Provisions are made to allow for differences in command size, 
Buenas consolidation of divisions and for the type of fund 
administration required, such as Navy Stock Funds (NSF) 
and Navy Industrial Funds (NIF). The NAVCOMPT Manual 
specifies that the details of organization will be tailored 
pemitmte tne local need [Ref. 69]. 

In responding to the CSRA and its new provisions for 
performance evaluation, NAVCOMPT would like to determine if 
applications of performance appraisal systems can be utilized 


Navy-wide for specific positions [Ref. 70]. In order to make 
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this determination this author feels that the consistency 
Between the responsibilities of field activity comptroller- 
ship, as stated in the NAVCOMPT Manual, and those respon- 
Sibilities resulting from local command policies should be 
compared. 

According to Deputy Director, Office of Personnel 
Management, Jule Sugarman [Ref. 71], requirements on manage- 
ment are established internally (by agency policy, i.e., 
NAVCOMPT) and externally (by substantive legislation, 
appropriations, Presidential policy, and Government-wide 
regulations). Management's requirements reSult in organiza- 
tional goals, budgets and work plans which in turn can be 
assigned to various divisions and then be reduced to and 
expressed in individual performance elements, standards and 
measures for the managers and supervisors. In this chapter, 
the author uses the internal requirements for field activity 
comptroller departments established by NAVOMPT and delineated 
in the NAVCOMPT Manual. These are associated with position 
descriptions (PD's) and the field activity's interpretation 
of job requirements to establish critical job elements, thus 
fulfilling the external requirements of the legislative 
Statutes of the CSRA. 

In order to provide a basis for comparison with actual 
functions performed by the comptroller department and 
midavidual positions Within it, the author briefly describes, 


in the following sections, the formal functions of the Navy 
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field activity comptroller department as delineated in 


the NAVCOMPT Manual. 


C. THE FIELD ACTIVITY COMPTROLLER ORGANIZATION 

Since the initial implementation of NAVCOMPT authority 
comptroller organizations have been established, according 
to the NAVCOMPT Manual, in offices, bureaus, commands and 
other field activities where the size, scope, and complexity 
of fiscal operations justify the need. Field activities 
supplying information used in this thesis include naval 
alr stations, naval air rework facilities, naval supply 
centers, education and training commands, and several other 
Service type installations. 

Although all civil service positions will be affected 
by the CSRA, the number of job positions within the 
comptroller department are too many and varied to be covered 
in a Single thesis. The comptroller department organiza- 
fron chart depicted in Figure IV-3 is shown to give an idea 
of type and number of civilian positions typically found in 
a field activity comptroller department. Only three super- 
visory positions, which are common to most field activity 
comptroller departments are examined in this chapter. These 
positions are those of the budget officer, the accounting 
division supervisor, and the supervising internal auditor. 
These three positions involve organizational relationships 
Which require managerial expertise in addition to technical 


abilities. 
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COMPTROLLER DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 


Comptroller 


Secretary 


Deputy Comptroller 


Support Services Supv. —-—- (Clerks 
Supv. Auditor +> 4 Auditors 
meoupy., rin. Analyst -—_— > peAnalystsees Techs. 
Budget Officers 5 Analysis 
Suey. Oper. Acct 
spprop. ACCt. Supv. Seecet. lecns. 
Fone inventory soup: fm ACet eens. 


Payroll Supv. 


Supyv. Payroll 6 Clerks 


Fiscal Acct. Supv. 7 Clerks 


Total Civilian Personnel = 55 
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According to the NAVCOMPT Manual, except for internal 
auditing, most of the comptroller functions are being per- 
formed in all headquarters and major field commands. 
Budgeting and accounting duties at the field activity level 
may be broken down by the divisions as described in Figure IV-2. 
In smaller activities a less formal organizational structure 
is required and the functions of budgeting and progress 
reporting can be accomplished within a single organization 
entity. In activities which do not perform official account- 
ing, memorandum records are reconciled to the accounting 
reports produced on behalf of the activity by the designated 
Authorized Accounting Activity (AAA). Although internal 
control is not a new function of comptrollership, it has 
recently received renewed emphasis due to the need for 
tighter efficiency and economy in operations. 

The functions of comptrollership that this thesis is 
concerned with are outlined in the NAVCOMPT Manual, 

Volume I, Chapter 2, article 100, as follows: 
i 6 General 
The basic functions of comptrollership should be 
performed by or for every naval activity, regardless of the 
complexities of financial management. 


2. To Provide an Integraded System for Financial 
Management 


An integrated system for financial management is 


established, coordinated and maintained by the Comptroller 





or cognizant personnel in order to provide the Commanding 
Officer with the factual data essential for effective 
management control of operations. The Comptroller is 
responsible for: 

a. Technical guidance and direction of financial 
matters throughout the organization as a staff 
service to the Commanding Officer; 

b. Maintenance of a classification of the programs 
administered and their objectives and a current 
inventory of budget plans and program schedules; 


c. Budget formulation, review and execution; 


aeeecollection Peo igteton, expendi tunes cOst , and 
GEici accounting and Operating statistics data: 


e. Review of program performance against the 
financial plan; 


£. Promotion of economy and efficiency in the 
performance of assigned programs. 


3. Budgeting 

Personnel engaged in budgeting provide technical 
guidance and instructions for preparation of the budget. 
They review requirements and justifications for the various 
programs and prepare estimates of the cost thereof and com- 
pile the annual budget and other budgetary data as required 
by authorities in the review cycle. They recommend distri- 
bution of available funds and civilian personnel to programs 
within the command and revisions thereof; issue funding 
documents reflecting approved distributions of available 
resources; analyze variances from the budget plan and 


recommend remedial action where appropriate; determine 
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areas where desirable reprogramming may be effected: 
initiate action to adjust financial plans to available funds 
and, when required, submit requests and justifications for 
additional funds. 
4. Accounting 
At the field activity level, accounting personnel are 

mesponsible for: 

a. Maintenance of required accounting records of obliga- 

tions and expenditures against allotments and project 


Smaers ; 


Pee Geparation Of accounting reports both for local 
management and for submission to higher authority; 


c. Maintenance of cost accounting operations, plant 
property records and financial records of inventory 
transactions of all classes of property and submission 
of all property returns; 

d. Supervision and performance of timekeeping operations; 


e. Maintenance of civilian pay, leave and retirement 
records and preparation of civilian payrolls. 


In accordance with the applicable policies, regula- 
tions and procedures, personnel engaged in disbursing perform: 
me Gimetrons Of payment of civilian payrolls, receiving 
and depositing collections and, when authorized, 
the payment of military payrolls, public vouchers 
and the issuance of savings bonds; 
g. Maintenance of the required disbursing records and 
the preparation and submission of disbursing 
fhepemcs and returns. 
5. Internal Review 
Internal review (e.g., financial review, analysis and 


trouble shooting) is a responsibility of command and will be 


performed at all installations. It will not impinge, however, 


To 





upon the functions of internal audit which are the responsi- 


bility of NAVCOMPT. The principal functions of internal 


review consist of: 


a. 


Conducting special studies, analyses, and 
Investigations of comptroller areas for the 
purpose of promptly detecting and correcting 
troublesome and unsatisfactory conditions in 
connection with established financial practices, 
procedures, records, accounting systems, state- 
ments, and reports; 


Performing audits of nonappropriated fund 
activities; 


Rendering assistance in correcting deficiencies 
Which are revealed from time to time by internal 
audits conducted by the Director, Naval Audit 
Service or by reports, analysis, observation or 
Other means; 


Adapting and participating in the installation 
of approved financial and accounting systems 
and procedures; 


Developing and coordinating financial programs, 
procedures and controls, such as programs for 
checking labor and material distributions; 


Rendering advice on matters of organization 
and staffing within comptroller areas; 


Maintaining liaison with, and providing assistance 
to, internal auditors of the Director, Naval Audit 
Service assigned to perform continuous, periodic 
or integrated audits; 


Performing a review of civilian timekeeping and 
payroll functions annually. 


These guidelines, issued from higher authority are 


defined more narrowly at the field-level activity and 


tailored to fit the local situation. Goals for the depart- 


ment result in a set of specific descriptions of individual 
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positions, each with a set of defined duties and responsi- 
bilities which should reflect the expected organizational 
accomplishments for the comptroller's department [Ref. 72]. 
One key issue is whether it is possible for a manager 
Beeiave control of the situation so that accountability can 
be demanded. Performance appraisals for supervisory personnel 
generally focus on those duties of planning, organizing and 
scheduling work. Supervisors are also rated on their per- 
formance of personnel management, labor relations and Equal 
Employment Opportunity (EEO) requirements [Ref. 73]. In 
order to ensure the goals of the division supervisor are 
in line with the departmental goals, as previously stated, 
there needs to be a link between goals and required 


performance. 


D. POSITION DESCRIPTIONS AND CLASSIFICATION STANDARDS 
Internal command policy regarding position requirements 
1S promulgated in a position description, more commonly 
known as a PD. Classification standards are issued by OPM 
as standard guidance to govern all Federal government 
employees and are administered at the local and/or cognizant 
civilian personnel office. Classification standards consist 
of job Standards for every position covered under occupa- 
tional and job series. The standards are compiled, revised 


and updated by OPM executive branch direction. 
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ieel@sittron Descriptions (PD"s) 

The importance of the PD in documenting duties and 
responsibilities, consistent with the job being performed, 
should not be underestimated. It is on the basis of the PD 
that a position is matched to "classification standards" 
and the grade level assigned [Ref. 74]. A PD, as defined 
in Appendix A, is "an official written statement of the major 
duties, responsibilities, required skills and supervisory 
femettonships of a position... Although the basic function 
moemot CValuative, it can be helpful in arriving at a list 
of job elements for performance." 

A distinction that should be made clear is that 
While duties and responsibilities indicated by the PD are 
useful for determining job elements, they are not extremely 
useful in developing performance standards. The duties and 
responsibilities in the PD reflect what work is done. 
Performance standards describe how well the work is done 
ijecerms Of speed, accuracy, etc. {Ref. 75]. 

According to Sugarman, with the CSRA, agencies will 
have to decide whether to include performance standards and 
critical elements in their position descriptions or to 
develop separate statements. In his opinion, the most 
realistic choice is probably to develop separate statements. 
Regardless of which approach is taken, the employee's PD 


amaeob classification must be consistent with the critical 
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job elements and performance standards used to evaluate the 
individual performance. Agencies taking personnel action 
based on inability of an employee to reach minimum performance 
Standards in critical elements will be required to produce 
evidence that the employee knew what was expected and that 
the expectations were job-related. Therefore, agencies 
Should adequately document both standards and critical 
meements ~Ret. 76], In order to establish critical job 
elements the supervisor should make a thorough review of 
what the employee is doing and what the supervisor requires 
the employee to do. If there is some difference between 
what the employee is doing and the PD, then the PD should 
be corrected to show that it is actually assigned to the 
employee [Ref. 77]. 
feeeGlassitication Standards 

Classification standards are predicated upon a 
number of characteristics being relatively uniform to the 
particular job under consideration [Ref. 78]. Figure IV-4 
demonstrates the relationships that evolve to the final 
classification of a job and the corresponding responsible 
entities. 

Classification and qualification standards for each 
type of occupation within the Federal government are set by 
the Standards Development Center in OPM. The selection and 


review of various occupations and job series is conducted 


Us 
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By tne Center with agency participation. The agency's role 
in this area includes [Ref. 79]: 


a. Soliciting suggestions for occupations and job 
series to be reviewed. 


b. After the occupations and job series are selected, 
agencies are then requested to participate in a fact- 
finding survey. 


c. After the standards are drafted, the Center solicits 
comments and suggestions from agencies. 


d. After review and analysis of agency comments, the 
final standards are then issued. 


iiiescsade level criteria uséd to assign a particular 
grade level employee to a position are: organizational level, 
organizational complexity, and scope of operation and partici- 
pation in the designated mission [Ref. 80]. 

A PD is prepared by the immediate supervisor of the 
position being described and reviewed within the department 
before submission to the local civilian personnel office for 
@lassitication action. Classification is with regard to 
a grade level position within a particular job series such as 
meehnician, clerical, analyst and so on in a particular 
mucla, ihe PD is measured against classification standards 
to see which particular set of standards are the most closely 
related. The standards are based on grade level criteria 
which are common to all similar positions in the Federal 
Service. The grade level of the position to be assigned is 
based on the standards matched, emphasizing the importance of 


a well documented, accurate PD. 
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Classification of positions is not an exact science. 
There are standards for every occupational and job series 
within the Federal government covering some 2.5 million 
government service employees. The end result is that 
Siassitiers must “shoe-horn" PD's to fit the best or most 
applicable standards [Ref. 81]. 

Mixed Occupational jobs, which are very prevalent 
at small activities where one employee combines several 
positions, usually require that the most predominant 
Standards be used to assign the grade-level. Mixed positions 
are also found at large commands. These usually combine 
technical expertise with administrative positions. In 
most cases the paramount requirement is usually the highest 
grade. The primary interest is in finding the standards 
which best fit the positions since the classifications are 
used for recruitment. A misassigned grade level could dis- 


qualify the best qualified person for the job [Ref. 82]. 


EeeeeLeELD ACTIVITY SURVEY 
1. Data Collection 
In order to determine if the job requirements of the 
three positions studied were consistent among field activi- 
ties, the author conducted telephone and personal interviews 
with comptroller departments and civilian personnel offices 
(CPO) and requested copies of applicable PD's from 10 


activities surveyed. At the request of several of the 
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participating activities locations of positions identified 
will not be revealed. The author ensures complete confi- 
dentiality by using numbers in lieu of names to distinguish 
between activities. The 10 activities were selected 
pucdgmentally by this author because of travel constraints. 
The contents of the PD's reviewed by the author will not 
be revealed unless they pertain to the discussion of the 
determination of critical elements. No statistical 
inferences will be made from this data. 

2. Surveyed Results of Data Collection 

Ten field level activities, of varying sizes and 
with different missions, submitted their local PD's for 
supervisory accountant, supervisory internal auditor, and 
budget officer. Figure IV-5 is a compilation of the 
information received by job series classification and grade 
levels of the positions under discussion. 

The variation in grade levels assigned in each 
category is based on criteria previously discussed such as 
Size of activity and complexity of operations. The diversity 
SewOccupatlional series, most notedly in the accounting 
positions, is apparently a direct result of the organizational 
structure. The internal auditor function has little variation 
from command to command. The budget officer, in some cases, 
is the result of combining offices such as budget and finance, 


budget and management officer, and budget and fiscal officer. 
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SURVEY DATA 


Exceptions to Headings: 


1Management Control Department Head 


*Financial Manager 





SUPERVISORY SUPERVISORY 
ACTIVITY OPERATING INTERNAL BUDGET 
NO. ACCOUNTANT AUDITOR OFFICER 
i GS-341-15? GS-150-9 GS-560-13 
2 GS-505-15? GS-510-14 GS-505-14° 
3 GS-341-11* GS-510-9 GS-560-13 
4 GS-525-8° GS-510-12 GS-560-12 
5 GS-510-14 GS-510-13 GS-560-14 
6 GS-510-11 GS-510-12 GS-560-12 
7 AAA® GS-510-9 GS-560-11 
8 GS-510-11 GS-510-12 GS-560-13 
9 GS-510-12 GS-510-12 GS-560-12 
10 GS-510-12 GS-510-11 GA-510-12 


7Director of Budget and Fund Administering Division 


‘Deputy Director, Regional Finance Center 


>Supervisory Accounting Technician 


SAccounting Function Performed by Authorized Accounting 


Activity 


Figure 
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imeemeeadGecounting area, this situation also exists. 
Pieaadateton, there 1s a definitional problem. At smaller 
commands the accounting position is non-existent with those 
functions being performed by the Authorized Accounting 
Activity. Mid-size activities are more autonomous and have 
the accounting function supervised by an accounting pro- 
fessional that comes under the title of supervisory operating 
accountant, which are of the job series that this thesis will 
Study. Much larger commands, which administer a more complex 
mix of funds, have different procedures and require an 
administrator or resource management function in addition 
meee accounting expertise. The combined positions result 
in various occupational series that are also contained in 
this review. Although there may be supervisory operating 
accountants located at these large activities, they do not 
have responsibility for the accounting division. This thesis 
is interested in those supervisory positions which have the 
Tesponsibility for division performance. 

3. Additional Information 

Both telephone and personal interviews were con- 
ducted with all activities surveyed in order to obtain their 
assessments of the implication of the CSRA on their systems 
of performance evaluation. On the average, the activities 
were non-committal and very few had taken any action to 


change existing methods pending guidance from higher authority. 
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Several interesting items were revealed that this author 
considered relevant to the issues at hand. They are cited 
here in order to provide contrast and in order to demonstrate 
potential future action that can be utilized or considered 
by other activities. 

One command indicates that under the CSRA the 
importance of the PD has increased. Command policy 
dictates what form PD's are to take. During one point in 
time this particular command operated on individualized PD's; 
in other words, each employee position was described by a 
Separate PD. If there were five budget analysts, the PD for 
each of them was different to suit each and every differen- 
tiated detail of the job. Then, command policy was changed 
in an attempt to standardize job requirements. A standard 
PD was used to cover all five budget analysts (all of the 
Same grade level). The reason for the change appears to be 
that the command was attempting to streamline operations in 
the Civilian Personnel Office. After passage of the CSRA, 
command policy again changed, this time back to individualized 
PD'S, in anticipation of the performance appraisal require- 
ments of the CSRA. 

Another interesting fact that arose during the 
course of the interviews was the difference in the present 
evaluation procedures among commands. Some commands tend 
to leave methods of performance appraisal up to the 


individual departments; others have promulgated guidance 
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On how to evaluate civilian employees. As a result there 
appears to be a wide variety of methods utilized to actually 
evaluate performance, all of which basically result in the 
proper blanks in the standard form, Figure IV-6, being 
meted 1m With no indication of the actual procedure used. 

One activity said that the immediate supervisor 
has total responsibility for rating subordinates. The basic 
method is to render a subjective opinion on the subject 
employee's performance and place check marks in the appro- 
Mietate Categories. According to civilian employees inter- 
viewed, the only time the performance evaluation would 
really make a difference was if a marginal or unsatisfactory 
evaluation were given. This would, in effect, make the 
employee ineligible for his or her quarterly step increase 
(QSI -- permanent step pay increase) and also ineligible for 
cash awards for sustained superior performance (SSP -- 
reward/award payment). Figure IV-7 [Ref. 83] depicts per- 
formance/appraisal relationships. 

Another department at a different command takes a 
more serious approach to performance appraisal. The depart- 
ilemieuises a system which utilizes the forms shown in Figures 
IV-8 and IV-6. The matrix-type form in Figure IV-8 is a 
conversion document. It relates job elements, contained 
in the PD of the employee being evaluated, to appraisal 
characteristics of the formal, standardized appraisal 


document shown in Figure IV-6. The purpose of the matrix 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING FORM 


l. Enter the intormagon required of the heading of the form, 
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Section [A-Check the knowledges required by the positon. Add any addinonal knowledges cequired by che position und check 
chem. 
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8. Satisfactory—All empiayees who do not mest Lhe criters for outstanding and are not unsausfactory. 

C, Unsanstactory—if more than one etement has bees marked unsmtsfactory (of only one and there 3 2 tendency of being masmnal 
i the other eierments). Unsaustactory ratings must meet the procedures and higher level approval requirements of CMMI 430.C. 
Approprate supervuory of admaustrauive achon must be uuuseed to correct unsansfactory performance when {irst detected, 
rather (haa wasting uauid Lie end of the raceg period. 


3. Sta cures 





A, Rater—Ful out Use rater’s ngnacure tine, gm and dace it to verdfy that he has compisted Lhe form. 


& Rewewer=The supervuor of ine raiee must renew tie etements checked, evaiua Goas made, comments and recommendations, ind 
annual raung for accuracy ind concurrence, [f disagresment occurs, (he revrewer and rater should discuss if and come [0 a mutual 
agreement. The renewer will compiste the statement, sgn and date 1c. verifying concurrence. The catine wil not be discussed 
aU the emptoyee onor to concurrence by the rater and Lhe reviewer. 


C. Emptoyes— Signs and dates form onty after the evaluation, comments, secommendsaons, and annual rating Nave been explained 
ind discussed dy the rater. 


“NOTE: [x most caset, ail clemenrs wil be marked outrianding before an employees wil be eligidia to recere an outstanding znual 
rering, However, if the reter (ruly feels (he emotoyee would recetve an oultiending ranng (even though One oF Twn elemenrs were 


marked huply sansfectory), he mowid aabmut the required /ustificanon for en ourtanding rating fo the approprate Awmher fevet ru- 
thority, \n accordance with [he \ocal performance ranng mstrucnons, CMMI 430.C, and this msqrucnaa. 


Figure IV-6D 
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APPRAISAL CHAHACTERISTICS 


os 


faleg 





is to establish a direct link between what is required of 

the individual vis 4 vis the PD and the performance appraisal 
System. The matrix basically shows which PD elements are 
applicable to which appraisal characteristics. This break- 
down 1s made on a one-time basis for use during evaluation 
periods and is updated upon change to the PD. 

The advantage of this system appears to be that the 
evaluator pays more attention to the evaluation process, 
and both the evaluator and the employee being evaluated 
are more aware of how performance is rated in terms of per- 
formance elements. 

Another interesting method of performance appraisal 
that this author came across is no longer in use by the 
department from which it was obtained. The origin of the 
form could not be determined. It is introduced here 
because the author feels that it is relevant to the subject 
of performance evaluation under consideration in this 
thesis. The approach appears to be a multi-approach method 
that utilizes a trait-based rating scale and Management-by- 
Objectives (MBO) approach. 

Figure IV-9a is the first page of the evaluation. 
The employee is rated, subjectively by his or her immediate 
Supervisor in four major appraisal characteristics which are 
divided into various traits, defined in Figure IV-10. If 


the employee is in a supervisory position, two more 
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Type of rositiog Quared UL Aehanee. 


Graded Graded Non- Ungraded Ungraded Non- (] official 
CJ Superviso C Supervisory CJ Suoervisory OJ Supervisory |_| Unofiiesal 
NAME RATING PERIOD 
FROM re) 
PAY NO. POSITION TITLE CODE: SECT/BRANCH/DIV 
NAME OF ACTIVITY LOCATION OF ACTIVITY 
DEFINITIONS: 


OUTSTANDING - All aspects of performance noc only exceeded normal requirements but vere 


outstanding and, in addition, deserved special commendation. 
SATISFACTORY = Acceptable performance chat met or exceeded minimum requirements. 
UNSATISFACTORY Performance chat clearly failed to meet minimum requirements. 





QUT ABOVE | SATIS= {| NEEDS (UNSATTS jOBUJEC 
STANDING! SATIS~ | FACTORY PROVE. | FACTORY ASSGi 
APPRAISAL CHARACTERISTICS FACTORY MENT NO. 


o_o i ela 
Judgement 


Insight 2 ide |e ee pas | 
Compliance with instructions a EI es eee 
Accuracy of work ae Pee ae | eee 
Acitten/oral expression et eke ek eee | ae 
Promptness in completing assiznments ee ee ee scl | 
Creativity in ovroodlem solving eaten fk! 
Technical knowledge (Pees | Caen Ore pros. | 


Ability to cooperate with shope/other deot. fo} 


=a ome 
Compleceness Of OTK 


Initiative Dns |e eer Rae 

Volume of work produced cee | eee eee eer 

Meatnegs of completed work ieee ee ae ie 7 
mney coscces aS 

Ability to organize 

Coordinate drojects ies SS 


Desire Co accept responsibility 
Self-develooment ' 


pa Pees eae 
= ee 
Acceotance of new ideas/vrocedures 


Pertormance under 9ressure 
Resourcerulncess ara ee Se ee oe 
Willingness ort ee ee ol 


SUPERVISORS ONLY 


—_ on eee 
Planning 


Orzanizins eee eee ie | 
Leading eee earners i eee 
Controlling eee pene ee eee] 
Coordinating iis a seo ccc cee entre Ton lt. 2) 
Recognicion of growth sotential 

tdencification of development opportunities | | | {| f | 
Skill in coaching ee | eee | | 
‘dillingness co release suoordinaces for en et oo. t | 
development ote eee eee 


PRIVILEGED LNFORMATION 
NOT TO BE DIVULGED 


Figure IV-9A 
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PERFORMANCE RATING REPORT (CONT'D) 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM: Summarize specific work assignments, educational courses or other 
developmencal experiences designed co assisc the employees in improving present job per= 
formance. 


lL. OBJECTIVE/ASSIGNMENT: 
COMMENTS : 





2. OBJECTIVE/ASSIGNMENT: 


COMM ENTS : 


3. OBJECTIVE/ASSIGNMENT: 
COMMENTS ; 





4. OBJECTIVE/ ASSIGNMENT: 
COMMENTS ; 





5. OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Consider unlisted objeccives/assignments; assistance given 
others in accomplishing cheir objectives/assignments; idencificacion and developmenc 
of promotable employees; furtherance of Section, S3ranch, Division and Command 
objectives both short-cerm and long-term;efficiency of operacions; organizational 
improvements; etc. Identify below: (Use attachment, if needed) 


OVERALL ACCOMPLISEMENTS: 


Figure IV-95 








INTERPRETATION OF APPRAISAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Professional Competence 


Judgement - The ability to make decisions or form opinions based on given 
data or information and a good understanding of particular situations. 
Common Sense 


Insight - The ability to analyze and underscand che inner nature of 
problems. The ability co recognize-problem aspects beyond the obvious. 
Incuiction 


Compliance with Instructions - The ability to respond to instruccions 
efficiencly and in a timely nanner without being told more than once. 
Once a supervisor issues an inscruccion, he should not have to follow up. 
If employee does not understand the intent of the instruction or the requested 
response Cime, he should question it. If employee cannoc remember verbal 
instructions, he should cake noces. 


Accuracy of Work - Includes cechnical accuracy and grammacical 
accuracy (for writcen work). 3e 100% sure your work 1s accurate. Seex 
assistance from peers. Jeware of copying previous work; it is not always 
accurate. 


Wriccen/Oral Expression - Ability to communicace effectively. Oral 
expression requires cwo-way communications. Be sure all parcies understand. 
Written expression should flow logically and be grammacically correcc. 

A logical order is; Faces (Background), Discussion, Recommendations or 
Conclusions. 


Promptness in Completing Assignments - Be sure you know whae complecion 
date have been ascaolished. Prioricize your work. Negotiate ECD's if you 


feel you camnoc meet them and don't wait uneil the lase minucei 


Creativicy in Problem Solving - Abilicy co apply invencive or imaginative 
solutions to problem resolution rather than always relying on known solucions; 
known solucions may not apply to wumique problems. Therefore, you aust 
be imaginative and have che abilicy co do original work to resolve unique 
problems. 


Technical Knowledge - Abilicy to ucilize engineering techniques and 
practices to perform assigned tasks. 


Ability to Cooperate with Shops/Other Devartments - Requires a knowledge 


of che NARF organization and functional responsibilicies in order co understand 
external cerceptions. Ability to be sympachetic to che problems of ochers 
and diplomatic in dealing wich chese problems. 


Figure IV-10A 
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Work Habics 


Completeness of Work - Ability to consider and complete all aspects of 
assigned tasks and to recognize the socal impace of solutions. (e.g. RECON, 
DRN‘'s, ASO, NATSFs). 


Initiative - The abilicy cto think and act wichoue being told. Applies 
specifically to performance of assigned tasks when given only general 
direceion and guidance. 


Volume of Work Produced - In the absence of a specifically neasurable 
produce, this cnmaracteristic is measured as productive man-hours. Stay on 
task! Minimize "bull sessions", “day dreaming", coffee >reaks, ets. 


Neatness of Completed Work = Primarily che ability co produce legible 
and orderly sottware. 


Growth Pocencial 


Ability to Organize ~ Primarily projece organization including cask 
descriptions, scheduling, funding projection and status reporcing. Also 
considered ts the ability to organize and manage your time so thace all assigned 
Casks show a measure of progress vice only the ones with the hignese priority. 


Coordinate Projects - Ability to perform and/or coordinate performance of 
all project tasks so that the project {4s completed on time and within bdudgec. 
To accomplish projeces efficiencly, you absolucely muse identify, describe, 
schedule and monitor all project tasks and subctasks. 


Desire to Accent Responsibility = Sericely a measure of whetner or noc 
an employee requests additional responsibilities in assigned areas or areas 
of interesc. 


Self Development - A measure of whac employee is doing to improve 
skills at work and/or on his own time. 


Adaptabilicy 


Acceptance of New Tdeas/Procedures = Ability cto adapt to ever-changing 
policies and procedures. Includes accepting, remembering, and implemencing 


new policies and procedures (technical and administrarcive). 


Performance “nader Pressure - Ability cto resise ineimidacion and panic. 
Abilicy to do a complece and accurate job when schedules are cighte. 


Resourcefulness ~ Ability to deal prompely and effectively with problems, 
and to benefit from previous experiences and organizational knowledge. Know 
waere Co go to get the job done! 


Willineness - A measure of how readily ot willinely assignments are 
accepted. 90 you volunceer for unassigned tasks? 


Figure IV-10B 
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characteristics are included in the evaluation. The employees 
are provided with their own copy of Figure IV-10 to ensure 
that they are aware of the definitions of the traits on which 
they are being graded. After performance is rated on the 
scale ranging from unsatisfactory to outstanding, the 

results are surveyed. Those areas in which the employee 
received his or her lowest marks are then prioritized with 
respect to importance to overall performance. In the last 
column, the deficient traits are assigned objective numbers 
in order of priority, with one being the highest priority. 
The supervisor then turns to the second part of the evalua- 
tion, Figure IV-9b, which implements the MBO portion of the 
evaluation. 

The supervisor decides on objectives that the employee 
needs to meet in order to improve performance to a more 
Satisfactory level in those deficient areas. ASsignments or 
courses or other developmental experiences designed to assist 
the employee in improving present job performance are 
recommended by the supervisor. The overall performance 
and suggestions for improvements are combined in this method. 
The evaluation for the next period then considers the goals 
of the previous period and whether or not they were 
accomplished. 

The author feels that this method has advantages 
over the present standardized evaluation because it includes 


most of the present evaluation system, and adds the MBO part 
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Which provides for the supervisor's assessment of what the 
employee needs to do to improve his or her performance. The 
biggest disadvantage of the system is that it is basically 
a trait-approach and does not consider the job itself, nor 
does 1t include any quantitative performance standards. 

One of the commands surveyed had taken extensive 
actions to implement a program which fulfilled requirements 
of the CSRA. The comptroller department had taken the 
initiative and had contacted OPM's Western Regional Training 
Center, requesting information and training on the proposed 
methods of performance evaluation. The result of this 
action was a "Performance Standards Workshop," conducted 
by the Western Regional Training Center, which explained 
the requirements of the CSRA in relation to performance 
appraisal. The workshop demonstrated methods of preparing 
duty statements for use in determining critical elements and 
performance standards. 

The training resulted in implementation, within the 
comptroller department, of descriptive job statements for all 
employees. Those descriptions for the positions of interest 
in this thesis, supervisory operating accountant, supervisory 
internal auditor and budget officer, are contained in Figures 
IV-11, 12 and 13, respectively. The statements include three 
to four duty statements which encompass the duties and 


meepencipzlities of the job. These statements are typically 
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referred to as job elements. Those job elements considered 
critical for satisfactory job performance are indicated 
by an asterisk (*) and are commonly termed critical job 
elements. The performance standards and measures are based 
on that individual command's policy, procedures and objectives. 
Figure V-14 is the coversheet used to ensure all cognizant 
personnel are aware of the expected performance. 

tienes auletnor!’S Opinion, this apparent desire £0 
describe a position by as few elements as possible serves 
no useful purpose. The author feels that the complexity 
of a job should be taken into account. The oversimplification 
would not allow for separate consideration of detailed, but 
less prominent tasks. Small tasks in themselves could be 
critical to satisfactory performance and should not be 


buried beneath the more highly visible ones. 


F, SUMMARY 

The intent of this chapter was to demonstrate the degree 
of correlation between positions of the same type that are 
located at different Federal government activities. In 
order to do this the Navy Comptroller organization was 
described from the agency level down to specific positions 
found at the field level. Figure IV-4 summarizes the 
Pomme ronshins discussed in this chapter. 

De Second part of the chapter contained descriptions 


Sem arious DYOcedures followed at different activities. This 
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Department Head: I approve the scerformance standards icr 
this employee. 





Signature Date 


supervisor: I have discussed the performance standards with 
the employee and provided nim/her with a copy. 


Signature Date 


Employee: The Supervisor has discussed “he serformance 
standards with me and provided me with a copy. 


Y 
- 


gnature Date 


Figure I[V-14 


RO? 





Was provided to demonstrate why the need for a flexible, yet 
standardized, evaluation system exists. The following 
chapter will demonstrate how a flexible procedure which 
meets the requirements of the CSRA can be devised by the 


field activity within standardized guidelines. 
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V. ANALYSIS, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. ANALYSIS 
1. General Discussion 

The second stage of this thesis established the 
existence of basic relationships that make the possibility 
of Navy-wide applications of standardized performance 
appraisal criteria a viable proposition. The third and 
final stage requires an examination of the content of the 
position descriptions (PD's), classification standards and 
Navy Comptroller (NAVCOMPT) requirements described in the 
previous chapter. It is at this juncture that these factors 
can be utilized to deal with the Civil Service Reform Act 
(CSRA) requirement for the establishment of critical job 
erwemencs. 

The author surveyed the PD's, classification 
standards and NAVCOMPT requirements for each of the three 
positions studied in order to develop a list of potential 
critical job elements for each position. It should be noted 
that the elements derived in this chapter are not all- 
inclusive. There will be variation, from activity to 
activity, due to the previously discussed factors which 
2150 cause the difference in PD's. The critical elements 
derived in this chapter are those that this author con- 


sidered relevant to a position. The intent of this thesis, 
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as Stated earlier, is to demonstrate how critical elements 
can be derived. 
ge Critical Areas 

It 1s this author's contention that managers need 
to build or identify target areas in which to assess perform- 
Pee. A Complaint which this author has heard voiced 
repeatedly in the past and again during the course of research 
for this thesis was that an employee may excel in some areas 
and be totally lacking of the skill required in others. This 
tradeoff is sometimes difficult to deal with in evaluating 
that employee's performance under the present evaluation 
system. Another version of the same complaint is that a 
particular person has been "promoted to the level of his or 
her incompetence."' It is generally recognized that an 
expert technician does not necessarily make a good supervisor, 
etc., but the promotion system may not allow for anything 
else. Performance evaluations should, in this author's 
@pmnion, be directed at assiSting that employee in dis- 
covering his or her weak areas. Steps can then be taken 
through an approach such as Management-by-Objectives (MBO) 
to remedy the problem. 

Bicunenv-) tlistrates how eriticabsareas for posi- 
tions are derived. These areas have been determined by 
comparison of the major job roles required in PD's (column A), 


areas previously evaluated under the old trait rating system 
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taken from the standardized evaluation form (column Bac 
and areas of concern when considering a person to fill a 
Position (column C). 

column x basically lists the six Majoryareas of 
positions which must be described in detail in a PD. The 
areas are not listed in the same order as they are in an 
actual PD. Column B lists the major sections of the 
standard evaluation form, Figure IV-6, in which employees 
are rated in areas based on traits vice work results. 
Column C includes six critical areas that are probed during 
personnel interviews for hiring persons for supervisory 
positions. This information is based on a formal interview 
With the Civilian Personnel Office at one of the activities 
surveyed. Column D lists the terms that this author will 
use to refer to these areas in the following sections. 

It should be noted that no order of priority is 
involved because failure to achieve success in any One area 
denotes unfitness for the position, i.e., all areas are 
equally critical. 

Seecoitical Elements 

After determination of critical areas, the author 
developed potential critical elements for each of the three 
positions, supervisory operating accountant, supervisory 
imcimnal auditor, and budget officer. The procedure used 


was to determine, in each area, that job element in which 
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inadequate performance would make the person unfit to hold 
the position. Inadequate performance would ultimately result 
Mieamcett imental effect on the organizational objectives 
and goals of the division as stated in the NAVCOMPT Manual. 
me choice of PD's used to determine critical elements 
in each category was based on the occupational and job 
series classification. Only the PD's of the unfootnoted 
positionsin Figure IV-S were used in determination of the 
emetical elements, 1.e., GS-510 series for accounting, GS-510 
series for auditor and the GS-560 series for budget officer. 
The rationale for this is that since the job series are the 
Same, the basic critical elements can be used to evaluate 
the position regardless of the grade level assigned. Those 
PD's with the less frequently used (out of the surveyed 
meeivtt1es) jJOb and occupational series will not be™con- 
Sidered, but should be grouped with more PD's in the same 
series in order to determine their basic set of critical 
erements. 
The critical job elements, chosen by this author, 
are determined by their corresponding critical areas and 
Bre shown in Figures V-2, 3, and 4. The elements were 
designed to be stated in simple terms, based on a method 
used by the Western Regional Training Center of the Office 
of Personnel Management (OPM). Figure V-5 summarizes a 


worksheet format. 
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SUPERVISORY INTERNAL AUDITOR GS-510-xx 


Critical Area 


1. Knowledge of 
job and required 
programs 


2. Performance 
of major duties 


3. Management/ 
Organization 
support 


pe rvisory 
ability 


5. Personal 
attrrvoutes 


Se. EEO 


Critical Elements 


Analyze financial systems in 
accordance with accounting and 
auditing concepts 


Conduct special studies, analyze 
and investigate comptroller areas, 
Cao. Seeinaneida) pract wees , “pro- 
cedures, records, accounting 
systems, statements, and reports. 


Provide sound advice and 
guidance to management 
Gpeichals Oncor nce ero 0% 
unsatisfactory conditions dis- 
closed by audits. 


Direct internal review and 
audit staff in establishment of 
audit program design, execution, 
and evaluation. 


Maintain independence of judgment 
in the conduct of all tasks 
relating to the job. 


Carry out requirements of 
command EEO program and its 
related Affirmative Action 
program. 


mm A 


eo ase vec 
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SUPERVISORY OPERATING ACCOUNTING GS-510-xx 


@raitical Area Critical Elements 

1. Knowledge of Review and interpret con- 

job and required cepts of accounting principles 

programs. and procedures directed by 
Highem  auchwonity - 

2. Performance of Conduct day-to-day operations 

major duties InweaccOrdanece wre principles, 


policies and objectives of 
accounting system. 


3. Management/ Advise management on action 
Organization Comoe molt Ono feaccount. 
support img principles and requirements. 
fee Supe TVLSOTY Organize, plan and direct work 
ability performed by accounting 


division personne. . 


5. Personal Exercise professional judgment 

attributes and discretion in regard to 
Sica) tty Ore tihOmma ton. LOT 
use by managers. 


Oe SEO Carry out requirements of 
command EEO program and its 
related Affirmative Action 
program, 


me ee a SS 
8 


Figure V-3 
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BUDGET OFFICER GS-560-xx 


Gracical Area Critical Element 

1. Knowledge of Interpret financial program 

job and required guidelines from higher 

programs auLhormey ; 

ao Performance of A. Control Budget formulation, 
Major duties presentation and execution. 


B. Perform technical pro- 
cesses involved in budgetary 
matters, e.g., review, analysis 
and forecasts of variations 

and deviations. 


3. Management/ Provide technical guidance and 

Organization ins emlet Omron piLepara td On OF 

support budget to all departments and 
activities. 

4. Supervisory Direct the review, compilation, 

ability consolidation, preparation and 
submission of the operating 
budget. 

5. Personal Maintain cooperation between 

attributes budget divisions and other 


departments. 
fe eeO Ensure requirements of command 


EEO and its related Affirmative 
Agtton pruogral are Carried Out. 


i 


Figure V-4 
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The number of critical elements per critical area 
is usually one with the exception of budget officer which 
has two under "Performance of Major Duties," due to the scope 
and complexity of the major duties and responsibilities 
involved in the position. 

4, Performance Standards 

The performance standards most appropriate for a 
job element are those designed by the incumbent of the 
position and his or her superior. The operating programs of 
some activities are of such a nature that operations become 
more difficult to a significant degree based on "factors of 
special difficulty.'' When these special factors are found 
in combinations, they can have a marked influence on the 
grade level of the position assigned [Ref. 84]. 

When a specific position is assigned a higher grade 
due to these factors the critical elements do not necessarily 
change, but the performance standards should be changed to 
reflect the additional requirements. Minimum acceptable 
performance standards should also be increased to coincide 
fepmethne uperaded position. It is this author's contention 
that the difference in grade level in a particular series 
may cause a difference in performance standards expected of 
Biemindgividual but not in the basic critical job elements. 

inmaddit Lone ron ulemlisteot “tactors of special 
feet culties'’ the classification standards also 11st various 


emracteristics that a position should include in order to 
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rate a particular grade level employee. These should also 

be used in establishing performance standards. In some cases 
they may affect critical elements. Each activity will need 
to determine the standards most appropriate for the grade 
level and type of position held by their employees, 

The performance standard for a critical element 
basically lists the action that is required to ensure that 
the critical element is suitably performed. The example 
provided in Figure V-6 is a modification of a standardized 
format published in OPM's monthly journal Management 
[Ref. 85]. For demonstration purposes one of the critical 
elements from Figure V-4 has been used to demonstrate how 
an element can be evaluated in measurable terms rather than 


subjective non-quantifiable terms. 


B. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following conclusions and recommendations were made 
by this author as the result of analysis of the information 
presented in the preceding chapters and of the analysis pre- 
sented in this chapter: 

1. The CSRA requires that performance appraisal results 
be valid as a basis for training, rewarding, reassigning, 
promoting, reducing in grade, retaining and removing employees. 
These requirements may be too many for a single system to 
encompass. As previously stated, several performance 


appraisal authorities feel that each system should have only 
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One purpose. This author feels that the burden of that 
would be too great for the number of requirements the CSRA 
has for performance appraisal. 

One viable alternative would be to have one or more 
performance appraisal systems that have a common basis for 
evaluation but can serve different purposes through different 
formats. The determination of critical elements and per- 
formance standards for positions, in quantitative terms, 
could be used as the basis for each different evaluation 
System and its specific purpose. 

2. No single performance appraisal method, with the 
exception of MBO, appears to fit all the requirements of the 
ee The MBO method is highly used in the private sectors; 
however, the method is highly dependent on the persons 
administering the program. Another viable alternative is a 
combination of several performance appraisal systems in what 
is called a "multi-method" approach. This method could 
possibly fit the requirements of the CSRA, depending on 
which systems were involved. 

No one system can be called the best suited to the 
requirements of the CSRA. The decision on which system to 
use appears to be influenced by factors such as grade level 
of the job, type of skills required and other job-related 
factors. A supervisory position could be evaluated by an 
MBO approach whereas a lower graded staff member might be 


better evaluated by a rating-scale method. 





>. The intent of the CSRA is to decentralize personnel 
improve efficiency and economy. However, the decentrali- 
zation should not necessarily apply within the agencies 
unless so specified. The size of some government agencies, 
Such as the Department of the Navy (DON), may preclude 
different systems at each activity. It would penalize 
employees by affecting the mobility between activities and 
upward to higher grade positions. Some form of standardi- 
zation is required in order to have a comparative basis on 
which to make required judgments between employees. 

4. Classification standards are compiled by OPM for use 
by all Federal government agencies. They are necessarily 
Wratten in general terms since they are used to classify 
all Federal government employees within standard occupational 
and job series. However, they are narrowly defined enough 
Within specific job series so that positions may be accurately 
classified. 

[ees dre Written to fit within certain classification 
Seenaards but are more detailed to suit the specific job and 
activity. This author found little variation between the PD's 
for the same positions at different commands. All PD's are 
required to describe the jobs in terms of specific areas. 
Since these standards are a common element at all DON 
activities, they could provide the standardization needed for 


performance appraisal systems for Navy-wide application. 
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>. Ine old method of evaluating performance does not 
meet the Tequirements of the CSRA for performance evaluation 
due to the fact that it is a trait-based or adjectival 
rating system instead of the performance-based rating system 
required by the CSRA. Although the evaluation is considered 
somewhat ineffective at evaluating job performance quanti- 
tatively, it still attempted to evaluate various areas of 
performance such as knowledge of job requirements and super- 
visory ability. These are basically the same areas that are 
described in PD's by job performance elements, and are also 
Seecntial skills required of a person filling a position. 

Based on the fact that these areas are more common 

to jobs than are critical elements, which are based on the 
scope and complexity of the job, it may be advantageous 
to determine several standard critical elements in each of 
these areas to ensure that the whole variety of skills 
required to perform a job are properly evaluated. The 
individual activity could then decide which of the critical 
elements best suited its position. It could also modify the 
critical element somewhat to allow for any other differences. 

6. The survey of activities conducted by this author 
reveals that commands are attempting to describe positions 
in terms of just three or four job elements with one or two 
critical elements. It would appear that this attempt at 


consolidation obscures elements of performance that may 
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vary in degree of importance based on the area of the job 


being evaluated. 

This author feels that the attempt to describe a 
Job in as few elements as possible limits the scope of the 
evaluation and serves no useful purpose. Job elements 
Should be concise so that the meaning is Clearly understood; 
however, as many as required to describe the important aspects 


of the job should be included. 


C, SUMMARY 

In Chapter I of this thesis two questions were asked: 
What are the critical elements of a position that are common 
to all units within an organization? And how can these 
elements be used to standardize performance evaluations and 
Still retain the level of flexibility required to promote 
the goals of the CSRA? In order to answer these questions 
this thesis has attempted to analyze performance evaluation 
relative to the CSRA and its requirements. The result of 
this analysis was then compared to requirements of specific 
meet tons Within Naval activity comptroller departments to 
demonstrate how the concepts developed can be applied. 

In an organization as large as the Department of the Navy, 
an organized, methodological approach to performance evalua- 
tion should be suggested in order to avoid confusion. It 
appears that some degree of standardization is required 


to alleviate this problem. Yet a completely standardized 
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evaluation system is in direct conflict with the CSRA 
feeminement for flexibility in performance evaluation 
systems. 

This author contends that it is possible to develop a 
Standardized framework, based on critical areas, that can 
be used to evaluate a position. In this thesis the author 
has developed this framework and, within it, sets of potential 
Sumcical elements for three specific positions. 

Flexibility in the system can be obtained by adjust- 
ment of the critical elements to better fit the position at 
each activity. The development of performance standards 
for each critical element, as demonstrated by the author, 
adds to the flexibility of the system. The onus is on each 
command to ensure that the required realistic performance 


standards are set for each position. 
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APPENDIX A 
PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL: A GLOSSARY 


(Excerpt from Management, Spring 1980, page 19) 


JOB ELEMENTS. The functional components of a particular 
job, including basic tasks and responsibilities. 


CRITICAL JOB ELEMENTS. Job elements of sufficient importance 
that performance below the minimum standard established 
by management requires remedial action and denial of a 
Within grade increase and may be the basis for demoting 
or removing that employee. 


PERFORMANCE STANDARD. A measure of level of performance 
for use in performance appraisal. Performance standards 
are required for each of a position's job elements. 
Standards may take into account such factors as quantity, 
quality timeliness, accuracy, etc. 


PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL PERIOD. The period of time established 
by an agency's performance appraisal system during which 
an employee's performance is observed in order to make 
a formal report of it. 


PERFORMANCE FEEDBACK. Communication of the results of per- 
formance appraisal by the supervisor to the employee. 
Performance feedback in written form is now required by 
law at the end of each performance appraisal period, 
but supervisors are also encouraged to discuss appraisals 
with employees in person. 


POSITION DESCRIPTION. An official written statement of the 
major duties, responsibilities, required skills and 
Supervisory relationships of a position. A position 
description describes the job independent of the person 
doing it., whereas performance standards describe what 
is to be accomplished by the employee filling the job. 
Position descriptions may be useful in arriving at a 
list of job elements for performance appraisal, but 
their basic function is not evaluative. 
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APPENDIX B 
PERFORMANCE EVALUATION FORMATS 
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Please be specific in answering the following: 





I. Whatis your evaiuation of this officer’s ability to perform the technical aspects of his position as distinct from the 
factors which follow? 














2. What is your evaluation of his management skills? (His ability to plan, organize, delegate, develop and motivate 
suborcinates, use ume effectively, promote inter- and intradepartmental cooperation, improve systems and 
procedures, make decisions.) 
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ce er 
Pertormance Development & Evaluation - Salaned Employees 
Employee's Name: 


Date of Hire 


Job Title: Job Grade and Code 


This evaluation covers the period from to 
(Date) (Date) 


le 


Evaluation (Comments on individual's performance in regard to goals previously 


set, measuring factors such as quality, quantity, creativity and suggestions, 
attendance, waste, staying on schedule, etc.) 





Figure B-6A 











¢. Areas where improvement is needed and suggestions for attainment: 
(Including use of company sponsored programs; i.e., Tuition Aid, 
the Affirmative Action Program, etc.) 


3, Other remarks: (Attitude, appearance, cooperation, etc.) 


4. For the time period covered by this evaluation the employee's performance has 


deen: 


«| 


/ 


baa 


/ 


6. Goals and results to be attained and measured for new period (mutually agreed 


Below Expected Levels 


3. Employee comments (if any): 


to, realistically attainable, measurable) 


Supervisor's Signature: 


Employee's Signature: 


SSS TE 


Highly Satisfactory 1a Satistactory 


(a Unsatisfactory 


Reviewed By: 


Date: 
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SUPERVISOR'S ASSESSMENT SAMPLE FORM 


These ase areas of performance which tend to be of particular significance in most positions. You may add any 
soplicable information to this assessment. indicate your assessment of performance in terms of these items. Cite 


specific examoles. When assessing supervisory personnel, orient remarks toward supervisory responsibilities of the 
os iON. 


TECHNICAL EFFECTIVENESS 


application of fundamentats and 
specialized techniques 

awareness of recent develooments 
sengtivity to oroolems and facility 
for resolution 

technical breacth and versatility 
level of respect gained by tecnnicad 
Geciwon making 

recant efforts to implement techarcal 
capability 


SCHEDULE EFFECTIVENESS 


attitude coward imoortance of 
maintamng schedule 

sensitivery (G develcomen«ts that 
may lead to delay 


COST EFFECTIVENESS 


awareness of importance of cast in 
quak ty-schedule-cost cycle 

direct contributions to cost 
reduction effort 


POSITION EFFECTIVENESS 


wiilingness 10 make decisions 
sgqunanets of recommendations 
and deasons 

need for 1penfic instruction 
imtiagion of action 

follow through to conciusson 
orignation of new or imoroved 
concepts, Methods, (echniques, 
procedures 

effectrveness in establishing 
rapport and secunng support 
effectrveness in influenang others 
ettectiveness of preparation for and 
organization of work 

knawiedge of procedure 

degree tO winch reliance may oe 
placed on effort 

effectrveness of speech and wrinng 
regard for company objectives 
and policy 

resoonsweness to the requirements 
of the work utustion 

enidence of respect of others for 
wwpraisse’s decisions 


dacusman of travea or charectertres Met ere rot re 
‘ated to Obvectrves. Use spec0fie examaies, when Dos 
ble, (0 araeve pow 


Ad itueng ot (the eft Aand co/ume ere 10 be Canncered 
onty a2 suggeanarg, You may went te edd ro rhe litt 
or anew some items, Sue de soserlie, cane exempt 
Spare” oamteba, 


} 
| 
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Comments and Observenors: 
These thowd be TeGe :n considerstion Of eta 
lished dvoes end rerponsibiives (cbectweel Avod 
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Excellent Performance 


Good Performance 


Satisfactory Performancs 


Average Performance 


Below Average Performance 


Poor Performance 


Unacceptable Performance 


- 





By snowing the strengths of each subordinate, 
“his manager can be expected to utilize cheir 
collective expertise on all departmental 
problems. 


You cam expect this manager to be aware of 
progress that each subordinate is making 
toward goal achievement. 


When necessary, this manager can be expected 
to work overtime to finish 4 project on “ine. 


Tois manager lends his or her expertise to 4 
problem only in emergency situations. 


This manager can be expected to give assistance 
only arter his or her own work has been 


complated. 


This tanager can be expected to have other 
subordinates orient new employees. 


‘nen working with subordinates, this tanager 
can consistently be expected to ridicule and 
insult then. 


‘When subordinates are working iodependently, 
this manager can be expected to interrupt and 
otherwise disrupt their work. 


lf This exhibit, while act an actual company document, illustrates the use of 
precise statement of benavior to “anchor” specific points on 4 scale. 
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CONFIOENTIAL 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Neme Job Title 








Division Unit Number Employment Oate 











Te be conducted by the immediote tapereiaert Capies te be reteined by the individvel 
being reviewed and the swperviser. One copy te be forwerded te the Employee Reletiens 
Unit ef the Personnel Division. 


SECTION | - PERFORMANCE REVIEW 


Review Ratings: 
1. Camsistently exceeds nermel requirements. 


2. Consistentiy meets end citen exceeds nermel requirements. 
3. Consistemtiy meets nermel requirements. 
4, 


Dees net clweys meet nermel requirements. Locks consistency. 


iw 


Very seidem meets normal requirements. 
NA = Nee Agpliceale 


The individwel shewid be evaluered on each of the cherecteristics listed below. The spece under each cherecteristic 
mest be used for edditioned comments if the rating circled is ether then ''3°'. 


Jem Knewiedge: l 


Understanding ond knowledge of ail pheses ef the werk and releted merters. 


Commeats: 
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Quelity af Werk: 1 2 3 4 5 NA 


Thereugqnness, accepradility, accuracy, ete., af werk, 


Comments: 
a SSL. 


Lr SSS SS ress gS SSS PSS Pi WSS SSS SS eG 
Valume af Werk: | 2 3 4 5 NA 


Quentity of accepredle werk. 


Comments: tse so eis pe res 


ra rs eg hee oS hE sss eS 
Dependebility: 1 2 3 4 5 NA 

Reliobility in fallawing theowgh on respensibilities, assiqnments and instrucnons. 

Comments: 


a ag a AR I 


a 


FOR THOSE INOIVIOUALS WITH SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITY 
Personnel Policy: : 1 2 3 : ; 
Knewledge of end effectiveness in applyrng personnel policies ond procedures. 


Comments: 








Alfirmetive Acnen Elfects: 1 2 3 4 5 


Degree of sincerely attempting te hire, trenster ond premete minorities end women. 


Comments: 








Alfirmetive Action Reselts: 1 2 3 4 5 


Ocgree te which geels ere achieved ond geod overall emplevee selenens are meinteined. 


Comments: 


Leadership: 


Ability te inspire teamwork, contidence, preductivity ond high merele. 


Comments: 


QVERALL PERFORMANCE RATING 2 3 4 5 


(This rating is net determined by findin ing retings. Varying degrees of 


imperteace sheuld be pleced on these factors measuring pertermence in a given jab, The everail performance 
rating represents @ composite af your opinsen, judgment ond impressions af this person's performance.) 
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Jen Seatweent Post Ome 


Managernent Emptovee Evaiustion iICONFIDENTIAL) 


Nome: 
(Laee) 


Oepartmeet 


(Fereqd 


Oate ot Evaluation: 


Poution Titte: 


(Mecseitob 


Locate: 


Time as Present Poutren: 


¥r.ish 


Mo (eb 


EVALUATE EMPLOYEE'S PERFORMANCE ON PRESENT POSITION BY CHECKING MOST 
APPROPRIATE SQUARE, USE THE “REMARKS” SECTION FOR SIGNIFICANT COMMENTS. 
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Republic National Life insurance Company 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OALLAS TEXAS 





avEQaCk SCORE 


Aub FacrOeS__. PERSONNEL PERFORMANCE RATING 


Wig. Od SEP ACi Mert 





SECTION A 







1. QUALITY OF wORrK, 
Agere the ume = 








lvany 3° work 





Qventy = saenstecery. | Qvueity exceeds 








fess | Qaquiry meron, meme | Caonuuentty tures owe 
cmatretemy rout, seme conrad MeIMIreMeEN: lneD Qaly o swaneen reread requeremenrt. mrqQnew quakty of 
aw eo Soe cog ecrert, rerecha. ore. smunt of error ond iniactery werk, 
rerecrs, 
imvndey emerary, COMMENTS- 
—ert owed -ober 
ere om. 
2. QUANTITY OF i il ae 3 4) S 5 | Z 8 | 9 10 
WORK: Acgreme rhe Quesry faite betwee | Quoaney moors | Queaeery os Generetty turns ows | Commeerrty turns owt | facopeumet. 
tet +) compente Nm CR CTEEERT, | ~etweee requrements. | wantecery. weErae queanty of LwOermnr qumwerty of 


tome how eremwe | COMVSNTS: 
fem qunenty, om, 
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Republic National Life insurance Company (continued) 


(SECTIONS 8 ANO C TO BE COMPLETEO ONLY WHEN APPLICABLE. FOR EXAMPLE, THIS PORTION SHOULD BE COMPLETED FOR ANY 
SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL SECTION 0 TO BE COMPLETEO FOR ALL EMPLOYEES.) 


SECTION 38 
uacermm te | ot | 2 | 3s te fs | oe | 7] a | 7 19 
See ee Secures vented come | Han low deqven of Swecew = gerting re | leeds preps very = | Ownsencing, woerc, | Eusegrional, | 
eee erenen of witerdi- ‘Er? eed contdeete | eect ond contdence copmbly, Lewin ae | immnng, cad forceteil, | 
Qe note, Dows nee hewe | of wamrsamees, et weerdenmtes ond I 
hae wvertty gand, |mperes 


Aart GA crept. others, Gare resus ae Gcborone. 


COMMENTS: 








; 1. QUALITY CFP WORM ii, 
Ll QuASHTY CF wat... 
1 wecasstEy — 
4, OSPEMOASSLITY ern 
& apntuce ———’ 
& COOPERATION ee 
7. PUESOMALITY rn 


L weal 13 GaOTEE CONG TO rttPart (68 ADV Ale EMENT? 


& HAVE TOU POSMAATED FLAME (OR HELP NS CFLOTEE 1PeCVE HIS OR HER PERFORMANCE? If SO. PLEAS INDICATE 


COMPLETEO CY ie 
ates | 


{ 
SECTION D 
| 1, I ABBA WHERE EMPLOTER SCORED LESS THAR “3." INDICATE Wal MEASURES ARE BLING TAKEN TO IMPEOVE MIS OR MEM PERFORMANCE 
LikAARES, IMQNCATE CESLATS OF INTERVIEW WITH EALOTEE, ! 
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A.H. Robins Company 


A-H-)OBINS 


PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL AND DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


EMPLOYEE'S NAME 





CEPARTMENT 





COVERING PERIOO FROM TO 








CATE APPOINTED TO PRESENT POSITION 





POSITION TITLE 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


The purposes of (ne Performance Apprarsai and Oeveionment 
Pien are to prowde, as objecnvely as possibie. a quided method 
for reviewing how well the emoloyee listed above is performing in 
his \O0, (O reveew accomplishment: sunce his last review, to 
appraise hts potential for pombie greater resoonability, and to 
Giscuss 3 Suggested Cevelopment plan that wil encourage him to 


Place a check mark on the middie line of the most acolicabie 
Slock im esch aporaisal factor which Dest describes the perform- 
ance level—or on (he approonate iine between if aoprarsai on any 
QM 1$ intermediate. The comment portion is (0 be used (0 
describe examples, facts, accomplishments, or lack of, to sugcort 
your judgment. 


strive towerd imoroved performance. 


(Aporacse anty those factors applicable) 


MARGINAL 
PER FORMANCE 


PLANNING ANO 


ORGANIZING Demonsasted cerformance in anucioating needs, determimng priontes, establishing courses of 


acuon, orgasuzing and scheduling foal actnntes so as to achieve Gewred objectives. 
COMMENT 


Actual reuiga in meeting and reducing cost and expense cOjectives and exercising economy in the 
utilization of available resources conmbduting towsed imoroved profit postion. 


COMMENT 


INNOVATION 


Oemonstrated performance in exercising original thinking; ingenuity and initiative taken to introduce 
new \deas of courses of acnon. Connder crestive, acceptable contributions to a project. products, new 
methods, teciwiquaes, and Orocemes, 


COMMENT 
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e | 
| A. H. Robins Company (continued) | 


| COMMENT | 
} 
t | 
| | 
i 
. | 
A 
| pROOUCTIVITY | | . Aaa ) 
Demonstrated remits regarding the amount of work accomplished. and in meeting deadlines, 
schedules, assignment, and projects. Consder the ability to execute and follow through to 


competion, inctuding the degree to which employee accomolishes specified job duties. responsi | 
tres, and objectives. 
| 





COMMENT 


| 
} 
1 





j , 
QUALITY (Cla | a a i ae 





| Actual resuits with regard ta the caliber of work oroduced compared with acceptabie standards. 
Consder accuracy, thoroughness and dependability of remits of reports, projects. records, and 

| asuqnments. 

| COMMENT 

' 


| Oemonstrated performance in working througn people: in ganing loyalty, respect and sucport from 


goordinates, and in administenng, directing, and controlling the work in hrs ares of responsibility | 
| 
} 
1 
I 


| effecuvely. Consider the anount of decisiveness, dependebHity, and perseverance shown. 
| 





: COMMENT 
| | 
! | | : | 
| OEVELOPMENT OF : 
SUBORDINATES Oernonstrated performance in devetooing and traming subordinates, and etfectrve deieqation of | 
responubtlity and authonty to incresse (hei comostence in thew present oosition. Comsder the | 
ability (oO msoie in others the deure to achieve objectives. | 
am SRS RRA a a el ea A A I 
COMMENT 


| 
' 
{ 
i 
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Smutty’s of Arizona 


7 EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE REVIEW KEY 


Of akiZOona 


4 INITIATIVE: THE CEGREE TO WHICH THE EMPLOYEE ACTS INOEPENOENTLY IN NEW SITUATIONS: THE EXTENT TO 
| WHICH THE EMPLOYEE SEES WHAT NEEOS TO 8E CONE ANO OOES IT WITHOUT BEING TOLO. 
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| PROOUCTIVITY: THE ACTUAL AOAK OULPUT OF THE EMPLOYES AELATIVE T MER EMPLOYEES. CONSICEA WHAT | 
| THE EMPLOYEE me ely PROOUCES AATHER THAN WHAT THE EMPLOYEE MAY SE CAPABLE OF PROOUCING. 
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A Manufactunng Company 


Nene 





INSTRUCTIONS Locauon & Cent. 
Oace 


(1) The employee should be reviewed on each of the factors below in celagon to the present posigon. For each of 
these factors, check the box which reflects most typically the employee's perrormance. 





Position Tite 








(2) Some factors are parucularly significant in certam vostions, cucle the three factors which are particularly 
IMPOFTaNe in reviewing an employee in this posirion. 














I Position knowiedge Q | OQ QO QO 





























Factor Low High 
Group Number Factor I 2 3 4 5 
a Analyucal ability 
and judgment Co CO QO QO O 
3 Planning and 
Position execution Cj Oo Og | Gg 
Pertormance 
4 Acceptance of 
responability CG CG G) oO Cg 
5 Dependability Oo oO OG Cg Oo 
6 Creative thinking CQ Q oO QO oO 
a Relaconship with 
others | a om | C Og 
Personal 3 Atatude CG fel | Cj Cj 
Performance 
9 Emoaonai stabuity Gg CG Gg Gg O 
10 Health gj Cg ie) gj Q 
tt Delegation of 
Supervisory Responsibdity and 
Performance Authonty O Gg O Cg Gg 
12 Personnei handling, 
Leadership and 
Development 0 oO QO CO g 
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A Manufacturing Company 


ANNUAL EMPLOYEE EVALUATION SUMMARY 


z 


ame Cate 





Cate 
Position Agcointed Saiary Grouo 











Division/Oevertmenu Location 











ANALYSIS OF PERFORMANCE: Using the scale definitions shown below under Overall Rating of Perfor- 
mance, indicate your appraisal of the employee on each of the factors listed belaw by checking the agprooriate 
box under each factor. Use the space provided under each factor for any explanatory comments you may wish 
to provide, 


Accomplisnments — Consider results achieved by the employee in terms of quantity, accuracy, thoroughness and 
timeliness, and indicate the employee's level of effectiveness in completing agreed to tasks and/or objectives. 


Sane Eee O MR C MM CFM CG? OO NA 


Organization — Consider the employee's effectiveness in ordering and completing tasks according to priority, 
keeping records current, aroviding support data when needed, and indicate the employee's /evei of effectiveness in 
planning and organizing work. 


G} RE GCs C MR C MM OC FM Gi? ONA 


Joo Knowledge — Consider the employee's skiils and grasp of work and procedures and indicate the evel of the 
employee's job knowledge and effectiveness in applying this knowledge. 


© RE ce CMR OC MM O FM OC? OONA 


Independent Action — Consider the emoloyee’s ability to work with littie of no supervision and indicate the level of 
effectiveness in taking independent action. 


CG RE ece OC MR CO MM CO FM Ee? CN 


> 


Key Results Area — Describe briefly how the employee contributes to work unit's objectives. 


OVERALL RATING OF PERFORMANCE: Taking all significant factors into consideration (Accomplishments, 
Organization, Job Knowledge, Independent Action) along with any special circumstances which may have helped or 
hindered the employee, check one of the following: (Note: Use + or - where appropriate.) 


CO RE Rarely equaled in exceeding job requirements. CFM) Fails to meet job requirements. 
GOCE Clearty exceeds job requirements. Gls? Undetermined: insuificient knowledge. 
CO MR Meets all job requirements and ali expectations. C] NA Not applicable. 


CMM Meets minimum job requirements. 
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| Connecticut Mutual Life insurance Company | 


| 
Review | 
EMPLOYEE DEVELOPMENT ANALYSIS 


Ose 


(For Employees with Supervisory or Manageral Responsibslines) 


INSTRUCTIONS 
Inserucnons to Empioyee: 


(mn che column co the lett of each factor place the numoer (weighting factor) which indicates vour judgment of this fac: 
toc's importance co the successful pertormance of your Job. 


Inscructons to Supervisor: 


In the column co the left of each factor place che number (weighting factoe) which indicares your judgment of this fac: 
toe's importance Co the successful performance of the incumbent's job. 


{A number may be used more than once) 


{. Absolucely critcal co success on the job 
2 Importance but noc cneical 
3. Noe really importance to success on the }08 


Inserucnons co Empioyee and Supervisor: 


After wenghting che factors, piace an A (Actual) on the contimuum foe each factor to indicate the deveiopmencal level 
actuaily achneved and a D ( Desired) co indicace how much development remains Co be achieved with regard Co Cha¢ par- 
acular facror. (Assumption bere is chac i¢ may not be desirous or cfficienc chag incumbent aspue to the opamum of 


| 
WEIGHTING FACTORS 
each factoe.) 


Example 


Selow is an exampir of a completed factor (Technical Skills) and a short narrative discussing the meaning actacned to the 
symbdots, 


TECHNICAL SKILLS 


Tha factoe refers co the incumbenc's grasp of the cechnical body of knowiedge required to manage che fune 
uonad area for wich he/she 1s accountable. 


‘ 


w High 


In this exampie. TECHNICAL SKILLS was caced absolucely crncal to job success with a weighting of i. On the 
developmental conanuum, the developmencal gap is considerable, indicacing a rather large traning and deveiopmenc 


response is required fo close the gap. 
A checklist of specific skuls has been listed under some of the factors, c¢.. planning, organizing, ¢tc., for your use in assessing | 


developmental levels and as 2n aid in communicaang specific developmencal needs. You may wish co add or deiere from these 
lists o¢ develop your own lisa. 


ADOITIONAL FACTORS: 


Space has been provided ac the end of che form so thac factors related to your speafic situation can be added. When adding 
factors be sure chat mucually agreed upon definitions of factors have been deveioped: this is necessary for accurate assessmenc 
of deveiopmenc level as weil as commmunicazion of those ausessmena. 


E 
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| Connecticut Mutual Life insurance Company (continued) | 


WEIGHT 


abslicy co etfectiveiy collect and uulize performance informacion in order to werk toward 
| department goals. There are no universally accepted definitions which clearly differentiate 
these two functions so they have been combined and some of the activities invulved in tne 


| | 

| 

Measunng and Controlling ~ Measuring and Controlling are (wo management (unctions which relate to the incumbent's 
total measuring-controlling process are listed. 


A, The idennficauon of performance actinties of functions to be measured. 


8. The planning, developsng, and implementing of the means for coilecting and analy cing performance informauon. 


Low High 


C The idenaficason and establishment of performance standards, job related goals, rates of progress cowards 
reaching these goals, and acceptable levels of denagons from goais. 


rs 


Low High 


D. The pomave steps the individual cook in utilizing collected information to correct denanions from established 
plans, goals, obyectives, and standards. 


a ee 
| 
| 


| e 
Low High 
2 LEADERSHIP SKILLS 
A. This factor refers to the incumbent's siall in influencing subordinates Co accomplish desired goals. 


Low High 


B. This factor refers to che extenc of the incumbent's involvement in acaviaes outside his/her own area of soectal- 
zanon and che degree to which that involvement intluences Company philosophy and poiiaes. 


| ear car er 


Low High 


3% TECHNICAL SKILLS 


Thr factor refers ta the incumbent's grasp of the cechnical body of knowledge required to mamage the functional 
areas for which he/she is accountable. 
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Instructions: Check only those items that are completely characteristic | 
of a manager's work. | 


LS a . a 


l. States facts accurately in reports. 


2. Work is on schedule. 
3. is patient when training new employees. 
4. Does aot perceive entire impact of solutions to problems. 
5. Gives employees recognition for achievements. 
Oo. Gives subordinates clear and detailed instructions. 

j- Allows sutjacetmearatcees to affect perception of subordinates’ abilities. 
8. Criticizes subordinates in front of other employees. 


9. Takes am interest in subordinates’ personal problems. 


| 
| 25. Exhibits a thorough knowledge of all phases of his or her work. 


l/ This exhibit is a composite of checklist items found on company appraisal 
forms. 





Figure B-19 


Teal) 








Tastructions: 


%elow in blocks of four. 


L/ 


Statements descriptive of managerial serformance are grouped 
For each olock of statements icdicate which state- 
ment is most like and least like she manager being described. 


in the appropriate column bracket. 


Most Least 





( 
( 
( 
( 


( ( 
( ) ( 
( ( 


eet Nagel Saget Coal 
on ee NN 


eee at agg Ye meet meet gett etl 
om ee ee Fn a a a 


Cay GN EN 


eget rot Meng Cael 


( ) 
(} 
CM 
( ) 


ay, Tats exhibit is a composite of forced-choiced statements found on company 
appraisal forms. 


eee eee ee ee eee eee age Mat Se Smee agg Som meee eet age a eet See Saget Smee 


tie ie ll 


et See meget oe 


Dees not get the facts necessary Yor naking decisions 
Receives constructive criticism vell 

Can be promoted when the opportunity is present 

Gives credit to others for work well done 


Accepts the opinions of subordinates 

Quickly analyzes a situation 

Coordinates the activities of his or her department 
to facilitate work flow 

das minimal knowledge of other departments’ vor 


Follows through even when the going gets toush 
Expresses himself or herself clearly and convincingly 
Is willing to make decisions 

Knows how to present a report with all the “acta 


Always follows company policies and procedures 

Has a well-organized approach to any problem 

Can put the ideas across to others effectively 

Can take constructive criticism without getting angry 
or upset 


Meddles into other persons' affairs 

Likes to make decisions 

Is physically unable to meet demands of job 
Gets along vell with other amployees 


Irritated if a Job nas to de redone 
Self-confident 

Plans ahead carefully 

One of the team 


Does not work to limit of ability 
Reads materials before filing “hem 
Always complaining 

Rarely needs prodding 


Aggressive without causing resentment 

work is rarely interrupted cy personal dusiness 
A very clear thinker 

Not always punctual 


Place an 7X" 





Ewer ec some 


a2 








INSTRUCTIONS FOR ALTERNATION RANKING ON PRESENT PERFORMANCE 


Read thse instructions all the way through before ranking anyone. | 


On the other side of this sheet 1s a list of employees. All of them may be performing saustfactonly, out some are 
uimost certain to be doing a better job in their own assignment than are others in their assignment. 





You may use your own judgment as to what makes one employee better than another. Many factors may be 
considered: dependability, ability to do the work, willingness to work, cooperauon, aoulity to get along with people, 
and any others which you think are important. On making your decision. use your own personal knowledge of the 
individuals and ther work. Do no depend on the opmuons of others. 





NOW PROCEED AS FOLLOWS: 
A. First, eliminate those you cannot rank: 


I. Look over the list of names on the other side of this page and draw a line through the name of any person 
whose work you do not know well. 


2. Look over the list again and draw a line through the name of any person whose work m your opinion is so 
different from most of the others that you do not think he (or she) can be compared with them. 


B. Second, proceed with your ranking: 
_ 1. Look over the list of remaining names and decide which one person you think is the best on the list. Draw a 
line through his name and write it in the blank space marked ‘]-Highest”’ ax the top of the page. ° 
2. Look over the remaining names and decide which one person is not as good as the others on the list. Draw 
a line through his name and write it in the blank space marked ‘“!-Lowest” at the bottom of the page. 
Remember, you are not saying that he ts unsatisfactory; you are merely saying that you consider the others 
better. 
3. Next, select the person you think is best of those remaining on the list, draw a line through his name and 
write it in the blank space marked “2-Next Highest.” 
4. Next, select the person you think is not as good as the others remaining an the list, draw a line through his 
name and write it in the blank space marked “2-Next Lowest.” 
5. Continue this ranking procedure (selecting next highest, then next lowest) until you have drawn a line 
through each name on the list. 
ALTERNATION RANKING REPORT (Present Performance) CONFIDENTIAL 








IMPORTANT: Sefore you begin read carefuily the instructions on the back of this form. | DATE: 
CLASSIFICATION OF GROUP BEING RANKED 








00 NOT WRITE 
DEPARTMENT RANKER: IN THIS SPACE 
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EMPLOYEES TO BE RANKED 
(00 NOT LIST MORE THAN 30) 











EMP. NO. 1-HIGHEST 
2-NEXT HIGHEST 
3-NEXT HIGHEST 


4-NEXT HIGHEST 
S-NEXT HIGHEST 
6-NEXT HIGHEST 
7-NEXT HIGHEST 


8-NEXT HIGHEST 
9-NEXT HIGHEST 


10-NEXT HIGHEST 
11-NEXT HIGHEST 
12-NEXT HIGHEST 


13-NEXT HIGHEST 
14-NEXT HIGHEST 


15-NEXT HIGHEST 
15-NEXT LOWEST 
14.NEXT LOWEST 
13-NEXT LOWEST 
12-NEXT LOWEST 
11.NEXT LOWEST 
10-NEXT LOWEST 
9-NEXT LOWEST 
8-NEXT LOWEST 
7-NEXT LOWEST 
6-NEXT LOWEST 
5-NEXT LOWEST 
4.NEXT LOWEST | 
3-NEXT LOWEST ! 
2.NEXT LOWEST | 
1-LOWEST 


Figure 5-218 
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